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CHAPTER XL. 
SpHewina now Mrs. Burton FOUGHT HER BATTLE. 


LORENCE, I have been to 
Bolton Street and I have seen 
Lady* Ongar.” Those were 

il the first words which Cecilia 

FE Burton spoke to her sister-in- 

law, when she found Florence 

in the drawing-room on her 
return from the visit which 
she had made to the countess. 

Florence had still before her 

the desk on which she had 

been writing ; and the letter in 
its envelope addressed to Mrs. 

Clavering, but as yet unclosed, 

% was lying beneath ker blotting- 

paper. Florence, who had 

} never dreamed of such an 

undertaking on Cecilia’s part, 

|, was astounded at the tidings 

@ which she heard. Of course 

- her first effort was made to 

learn from her sister’s tone 

and countenance what had 
















been the result of this interview ;—but she could learn nothing from 

either. There was no radiance as of joy in Mrs. Burton’s face, nor was 

there written there anything of despair. Her voice was serious and 
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almost solemn, and her manner was very grave ;—but that was all. ‘You 
have seen her ?”’ said Florence, rising up from her chair. 

‘¢'Yes, dear. I may have done wrong. Theodore, I know, will say so. 
But I thought it best to try to learn the truth before you wrote to Mrs. 
Clavering.”” 

‘«‘ And what is the truth? But perhaps you have not learned it?” 

‘‘T think I have learned all that she could tell me. She has been very 
frank.” 

“« Well ;—what is the truth? Do not suppose, dearest, that I cannot 
bear it. I hope for nothing now. I only want to have this settled, that 
I may be at rest.” 

Upon this Mrs. Burton took the suffering girl in her arms and caressed 
her tenderly. ‘‘ My love,” said she, ‘‘it is not easy for us to be at rest. 
You cannot be at rest as yet.” 

‘‘T can. I will be so, when I know that this is settled. I do not wish 
to interfere with his fortune. There is my letter to his mother, and now 
I will go back to Stratton.” 

‘“‘ Not yet, dearest ; not yet,”’ said Mrs. Burton, taking the letter in her 
hand, but refraining from’ withdrawing it at once from the envelope. 
‘You must hear what I have heard to-day.”’ 

‘‘ Does she say that she loves him?” 

‘‘ Ah, yes ;—she loves him. We must not doubt that.” 

«¢ And he ;—what does she say of him ?” 

‘‘ She says what you also must say, Florence ;—though it is hard that 
it should be so. It must be as he shall decide.”’ 

“No,” said Florence, withdrawing herself from the arm that was still 
around her. ‘No; it shall not be as he may choose to decide. I will not 
so submit myself to him. It is enough as it is. I will never see him 
more ;—never. To say that I do not love him would be untrue, but I will 
never see him again.”’ 

“Stop, dear; stop. What if it be no fault of his?” 

‘No fault of his that he went to her when we—we—we—he and I— 
were, as we were, together!” 

‘‘ Of course there has been some fault; but, Flo dearest, listen to me. 
You know that I would ask you to do nothing from which a woman should 
shrink.” 

‘I know that you would give your heart’s blood for me ;—but nothing 
will be of avail now. Do not look at me with melancholy eyes like that. 
Cissy, it will not kill me. It is only the doubt that kills one.” 

‘‘T will not look at you with melancholy eyes, but you must listen to 
me. She does not herself know what his intention is.” 

‘¢ But I know it,—and I know my own. Read my letter, Cissy. There 
is not one word of anger in it, nor will I ever utter a reproach. He knew 
her first. If he loved her through it all, it was a pity he could not be 
constant to his love, even though she was false to him.” 

‘‘But you won’t hear me, Flo. As far as I can learn the truth,— 
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as I myself most firmly believe,—when he went to her on her return 
to England, he had no other intention than that of visiting an old 
friend.” 

‘* But what sort of friend, Cissy ?”’ 

‘‘He had no idea then of being untrue to you. But when he saw 
her the old intimacy came back. That was natural. Then he was dazzled 
by her beauty.” 

‘Ts she then so beautiful ?” 

‘‘ She is very beautiful.” 

‘‘Let him go to her,” said Florence, tearing herself away from her 
sister’s arm, and walking across the room with a quick and almost angry 
step. ‘Let her have him. Cissy, there shall be an end of it. Iwill not 
condescend to solicit his love. If she is such as you say, and if beauty 
with him goes for everything,—what chance could there be for such 
as me ?”’ 

‘‘T did not say that beauty with him went for everything. 

‘Of course it does. I ought to have known that it would be so with 
such a one as him. And then she is rich also,—wonderfully rich! What 
right can I have to think of him ?”’ 

‘* Florence, you are unjust. You do not even suspect that it is her 
money.” 

‘To me it is the same thing. I suppose that a woman who is so 
beautiful has a right to everything. I know that I am plain, and I will 
be—content—in future—to think no more * Poor Florence, when she 
had got as far as that, broke down, and could go on no further with the 
declaration which she had been about to make as to her future prospects. 
Mrs. Burton, taking advantage of this, went on with her story, struggling, 
not altogether unsuccessfully, to assume a calm tone of unimpassioned 
reason. 

‘¢ As I said before, he was dazzled 

‘* Dazzled !—oh!”’ 

‘‘ But even then he had no idea of being untrue to you.” 

‘“*No; he was untrue without an idea. That is worse.”’ 

‘‘ Florence, you are perverse, and are determined to be unfair. I 
must beg that you will hear me to the end, so that then you may be able 
to judge what course you ought to follow.’ This Mrs. Burton said with 
the air of a great authority ; after which she continued in a voice something 
less stern—‘‘ He thought of doing no injury to you when he went to see 
her ; but something of the fecling of his old love grew upon him when he 
was in her company, and he became embarrassed by his position before he 
was aware of his own danger. He might, of course, have been stronger.” 
Here Florence exhibited a gesture of strong impatience, though she did 
not speak. ‘Iam not going to defend him altogether, but I thmk you 
must admit that he was hardly tried. Of course I cannot say what passed 
between them, but I can understand how easily they might recur to the 
old scenes ;—how naturally she would wish for a renewal of the love 
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which she had been base enough to betray! She does not, however, 
consider herself as at present engaged to him. That you may know for 
certain. It may be that she has asked him for such a promise, and that 
he has hesitated. If so, his staying away from us, and his not writing to 
you, can be easily understood.” 

‘* And what is it you would have me do?” 

‘He is ill now. Wait till he is well. He would have been here 
before this, had not illness prevented him. Wait till he comes.” 

**T cannot do that, Cissy. Wait I must, but I cannot wait without 
offering him, through his mother, the freedom which I have so much 
reason to know that he desires.” 

‘* We do not know that he desires it. We do not know that his 
mother even suspects him of any fault towards you. Now that he is 
there,—at home,—away from Bolton Street ie 

‘*T do not care to trust to such influences as that, Cissy. If he could 
not spend this morning with her in her own house, and then as he left her 
feel that he preferred me to her, and to all the world, I would rather be 
as I am than take his hand. He shall not marry me from pity, nor yet 
from a sense of duty. We know the old story,—how the devil would be 
a monk when he was sick. I will not accept his sick-bed allegiance, or 
have to think that I owe my husband to a mother’s influence over him 





while he is ill.”’ 
‘¢ You will make me think, Flo, that you are less true to him than 


she is.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is so. Let him have what good such truth as hers can 
do him. For me, I feel that it is my duty to be true to myself. I will 
not condescend to indulge my heart at the cost of my pride as a woman.” 

‘‘Oh, Florence, I hate that word pride.” 

‘¢You would not hate it for yourself, in my place.” 

‘¢ You need take no shame to love him.”’ 

‘ Have I taken shame to love him?” said Florence, rising again from 
her chair. ‘Have I been missish or coy about my love? From the 
moment in which I knew that it was a pleasure to myself to regard him as 
my future husband, I have spoken of my love as being always proud of it. 
I have acknowledged it as openly as you can do yours for Theodore. I 
acknowledge it still, and will never deny it. Take shame that I have loved 
him! No. ButI should take to myself great shame should I ever be 
brought so low as to ask him for his love, when once I had learned to 
think that he had transferred it from myself to another woman.” Then 
she walked the length of the room, backwards and forwards, with hasty 
steps, not looking at her sister-in-law, whose eyes were now filled with 
tears. ‘‘Come, Cissy,” she then said, ‘‘we will make an end of this. 
Read my letter if you choose to read it,—though indeed it is not worth 
the reading, and then let me send it to the post.” 

Mrs. Burton now opened the letter and read it very slowly. It was 
stern and almost unfeeling in the calmness of the words chosen: but in 
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those words her proposed marriage with Harry Clavering was absolutely 
abandoned. ‘I know,” she said, ‘that your son is more warmly attached 
to another lady than he is to me, and under those circumstances, for his 
sake as well as for mine, it is necessary that we should part. Dear 
Mrs. Clavering, may I ask you to make him understand that he and I 
are never to recur to the past? If he will send me back any letters of 
mine,—should any have been kept,—and the little present which I once 
gave him, all will have been done which need be done, and ali have been 
said which need be said. He will receive in a small parcel his own letters 
and the gifts which he has made me.” ‘There was in this a tone of com- 
pleteness,—as of a business absolutely finished,—of a judgment admitting no 
appeal, which did not at all suit Mrs. Burton’s views. A letter, quite ag 
becoming on the part of Florence, might, she thought, be written, which 
would still leave open a door for reconciliation. But Florence was 
resolved, and the letter was sent. 

The part which Mrs. Burton had taken in this conversation had sur- 
prised even herself. She had been full of anger with Harry Clavering,— 
as wrathful with him as her nature permitted her to be; and yet she had 
pleaded his cause with all her eloquence, going almost so far in her defence 
of him as to declare that “he was blameless. And in truth she was pre- 
pared to acquit him of blame,—to give him full absolution without penance, 
—if only he could be brought back again into the fold. Her wrath against 
him would be very hot should he not so return ;—but all should be more than 
forgiven if he would only come back, and do his duty with affectionate and 
patient fidelity. Her desire was, not so much that justice should be done, 
as that Florence should have the thing coveted, and that Florence’s rival 
should not have it. According to the arguments, as arranged by her 
feminine logic, Harry Clavering would be all right or all wrong according 
as he might at last bear himself. She desired success, and, if she could 
only be successful, was prepared to forgive everything. And even yet she 
would not give up the battle, though she admitted to herself that Florence’s 
letter to Mrs. Clavering made the contest more difficult than ever. It 
might, however, be that Mrs. Clavering would be good enough, just 
enough, true enough, clever enough, to know that such a letter as this, 
coming from such a girl and written under such circumstances, should be 
taken as meaning nothing. Most mothers would wish to see their sons 
married to wealth, should wealth throw itself in their way ;—but Mrs. 
Clavering, possibly, might not be such a mother as that. 

In the meantime there was before her the terrible necessity of explain- 
ing to her husband the step which she had taken without his knowledge, 
and of which she knew that she must tell him the history before she could 
sit down to dinner with him in comfort. ‘‘ Theodore,” she said, creeping 
in out of her own chamber to his dressing-room, while he was washing 
his hands, “you mustn’t be angry with me, but I have done something 
to-day.” 

* And why must I not be angry with you?” 
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‘You know what I mean. You mustn’t be angry—especially about 
this,—because I don’t want you to be.” 

‘¢ That’s conclusive,” said he. It was manifest to her that he was in a 
good humour, which was a great blessing. He had not been tried with his 
work as he was often wont to be, and was therefore willing to be playful. 

‘«* What do you think I’ve done?” said she, ‘I have been to Bolton 
Street and have seen Lady Ongar.” 

NOs: 

‘*T have, Theodore, indeed.” 

Mr. Burton had been rubbing his face vehemently with a rough towel 
at the moment in which the communication had been made to him, and 
so strongly was he affected by it that he was stopped in his operation and 
brought to a stand in his movement, looking at his wife over the towel as 
he held it in both his hands. ‘‘‘ What on earth has made you do such 
a thing as that?” he said. 

**T thought it best. I thought that I might hear the truth,—and so 
I have. I could not bear that Florence should be sacrificed whilst 
anything remained undone that was possible.” 

** Why didn’t you tell me that you were going ?”’ 

‘Well, my dear; I thought it better not. Of course I ought to have 
told you, but in this instance I thought it best just to go without the fuss 
of mentioning it.” 

** What you really mean is, that if you had told me I should have 
asked you not to go.” 

‘* Exactly.” 

‘«¢ And you were determined to have your own way?” 

‘*T don’t think, Theodore, I care so much about my own way as some 
women do. I am sure I always think your opinion is better than my 
own ;—that is, in most things.”’ 

‘And what did Lady Ongar say to you?’’ He had now put down 
the towel, and was seated in his arm-chair, looking up into his wife’s 
face. 

‘Tt would be a long story to tell you all that she said.” 

‘* Was she civil to you ?”’ 

** She was not uncivil. She is a handsome, proud woman, prone to 
speak out what she thinks and determined to have her own way when it is 
possible ; but I think that she intended to be ciyil to me personally.”’ 

‘* What is her purpose now ?” 

‘‘ Her purpose is clear enough. She means to marry Harry Clavering 
if she can get him. She said so. She made no secret of what her 
wishes are.” 

“‘ Then, Cissy, let her marry him, and do not let us trouble ourselves 
further in the matter.” 

‘¢ But Florence, Theodore! Think of Florence !”’ 

‘‘T am thinking of her, and I think that Harry Clavering is not worth 
her acceptance. She is as the traveller that fell among thieves. She is 
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hurt and wounded, but not dead. It is for you to be the Good Samaritan, 
but the oil which you should pour into her wounds is not a renewed hope 
as to that worthless man. Let Lady Ongar have him. As far as I can 
see, they are fit for each other.”’ 

Then she went through with him, diligently, all the arguments which 
she had used with Florence, palliating Harry’s conduct, and explaining the 
circumstances of his disloyalty, almost as those circumstances had in 
truth occurred. ‘‘I think you are too hard on him,” she said. ‘ You 
can’t be too hard on falsehood,” he replied. ‘‘ No, not while it exists. 
But you would not be angry with a man for ever, because he should once 
have been false ? But we do not know that he is false.” ‘* Do we not?” 
said he. ‘But never mind; we must go to dinner now. Does Florence 
know of your visit?’’ Then, before she would allow him to leave his 
room, she explained to him what had taken place between herself and 
Florence, and told him of the letter that had been written to Mrs. 
Clavering. ‘‘ She is right,” said he. ‘ That way out of her difficulty is 
the best that is left to her.’’ But, nevertheless, Mrs. Burton was resolved 
that she would not as yet surrender. 

Theodore Burton, when he reached the drawing-room, went up to his 
sister and kissed her. Such a sign of the tenderness of love was not 
common with him, for he was one of those who are not usually demonstra- 
tive in their affection. At the present moment he said nothing of what was 
passing in his mind, nor did she. She simply raised her face to meet his 
lips, and pressed his hand as she held it. What need was there of any 
further sign between them than this ? Then they went to dinner, and their 
meal was eaten almost in silence. Almost every moment Cecilia’s eye was 
on her sister-in-law. A careful observer, had there been one there, might 
have seen this; but, while they remained together downstairs, there 
occurred among them nothing else to mark that all was not well with 
them. 

Nor would the brother have spoken a word during the evening on the 
subject that was so near to all their hearts had not Florence led the way. 
When they were at tea, and when Cecilia had already made up her mind 
that there was to be no further discussion that night, Florence suddenly 
broke forth. 

‘‘ Theodore,’ she said, ‘‘I have been thinking much about it, and 
I believe I had better go home, to Stratton, to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Oh, no,” said Cecilia, eagerly. 

‘¢T believe it will be better that I should,’’ continued Florence. ‘I 
suppose it is very weak in me to own it; but I am unhappy, and, like the 
wounded bird, I feel that it will be well that I should hide myself.” 

Cecilia was at her feet in a moment. ‘‘ Dearest Flo,’”’ she said. ‘Is 
not this your home as well as Stratton ?” 

‘‘ When I am able to be happy it is. Those who have light hearts 
may have more homes than one ; but it is not so with those whose hearts 
are heavy. I think it will be best for me to go.” 
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‘You shall do exactly as you please,” said her brother. ‘In such a 
matter I will not try to persuade you. I only wish that we could tend to 
comfort you.” 

** You do comfort me. If I know that you think I am doing right, that 
will comfort me more than anything. Absolute and immediate comfort is 
not to be had when one is sorrowful.” 

‘* No, indeed,” said her brother. ‘‘ Sorrow should not be killed too 
quickly. I always think that those who are impervious to grief must be 
impervious also to happiness. If you have feelings capable of the one, you 
must have them capable also of the other! ”’ 

**'You should wait at any rate, till you get an answer from Mrs. 
Clavering,” said Cecilia. 

‘**T do not know that she has any answer to send to me.” 

*‘ Oh, yes; she must answer you, if you will think of it. If she accepts 
what you have said 

‘* She cannot but accept it.”’ 

‘‘Then she must reply to you. There is something which you have 
asked her to send to you; and I think you should wait, at any rate, till it 
reaches you here. Mind I do not think her answer will be of that nature ; 
but it is clear that you should wait for it whatever it may be.” Then 
Florence, with the concurrence of her brother’s opinion, consented to 
remain in London for a few days, expecting the answer which would be 
sent by Mrs. Clavering ;—and after that no further discussion took place 
as to her trouble. 








CHAPTER XLI. 
Tor SHEEP RETURNS TO THE FOLD. 


Harry Cxuaverine had spoken solemn words to his mother, during his 
illness, which both he and she regarded as a promise that Florence should 
not be deserted by him. After that promise nothing more was said 
between them on the subject for a fewdays. Mrs. Clavering was contented 
that the promise had been made, and Harry himself, in the weakness con- 
sequent upon his illness, was willing enough to accept the excuse which his 
illness gave him for postponing any action in the matter. But the fever 
had left him, and he was sitting up in his mother’s room, when Florence’s 
letter reached the parsonage,—and, with the letter, the little parcel which 
she herself had packed up so carefully. On the day before that a few 
words had passed between the rector and his wife, which will explain the 
feelings of both of them in the matter. 

‘‘ Have you heard,” said he,—speaking in a voice hardly above a 
whisper, although no third person was in the room—“ that Harry is again 
thinking of making Julia his wife ?”’ 

‘He is not thinking of doing so,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘‘ They who 
say so, do him wrong.” 

‘It would be a great thing for him as regards money.” 
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**But he is engaged,—and Florence Burton has been received here as 
his future wife. I could not endure to think that it should be so. At any 
rate, it is not true.” 

‘*T only tell you what I heard,” said the rector, gently sighing, partly 
in obedience to his wife’s implied rebuke, and partly at the thought that so 
grand a marriage should not be within his son’s reach. The rector was 
beginning to be aware that Harry would hardly make a fortune at the 
profession which he had chosen, and that a rich marriage would be an 
easy way out of all the difficulties which such a failure promised. The 
rector was a man who dearly loved easy ways out of difficulties. But in 
such matters as these his wife he knew was imperative and powerful, 
and he lacked the courage to plead for a cause that was prudent, but 
ungenerous. 

When Mrs. Clavering received the letter and parcel on the next 
morning, Harry Clavering was still in bed. With the delightful privilege 
of a convalescent invalid, he was allowed in these days to get up just when 
getting up became more comfortable than lying in bed, and that time did 
not usually come till eleven o’clock was past ;—but the postman reached 
the Clavering parsonage by nine. The letter, as we know, was addressed 
to Mrs. Clavering herself, as was also the outer envelope which contained 
the packet ; but the packet itself was addressed in Florence’s clear hand- 
writing to Harry Clavering, Esq. ‘‘ That is a large parcel to come by 
post, mamma,”’ said Fanny. 

‘* Yes, my dear; but it is something particular.” 

‘< Tt’s from some tradesman, I suppose ?”’ said the rector. 

“No; it’s not from a tradesman,” said Mrs. Clavering. But she said 
nothing further, and both husband and daughter perceived that it was not 
intended that they should ask further questions. 

Fanny, as usual, had taken her brother his breakfast, and Mrs. Claver- 
ing did not go up to him till that ceremony had been completed and 
removed. Indeed it was necessary that she should study Florence’s letter 
in her own room before she could speak to him about it. What the parcel 
contained she well knew, even before the letter had been thoroughly read ; 
and I need hardly say that the treasure was sacred in her hands. When 
she had finished the perusal of the letter there was a tear,—a gentle tear, 
in each eye. She understood it all, and could ‘fathom the strength and 
weakness of every word which Florence had written. But she was such a 
woman,— exactly such a woman,—as Cecilia Burton had pictured to 
herself. Mrs. Clavering was good enough, great enough, true enough, 
clever enough to know that Harry's love for Florence should be sustained, 
and his fancy for Lady Ongar overcome. At no time would she have been 
proud to see her son prosperous only in the prosperity of a wife’s fortune ; 
but she would have been thoroughly ashamed of him, had he resolved to 
pursue such prosperity under his present circumstances. 

But her tears,—though they were there in the corners of her eyes,— 
were not painful tears. Dear Florence! She was suffering bitterly now. 
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This very day would be a day of agony to her. There had been for her, 
doubtless, many days of agony during the past month. That the letter 
was true in all its words Mrs. Clavering did not doubt. That Florence 
believed that all was over between her and Harry, Mrs. Clayering was as 
sure as Florence had intended that she should be. But all should not be 
over, and the days of agony should soon be at an end. Her boy had 
promised her, and to her he had always been true. And she understood, 
too, the way in which these dangers had come upon him, and her 
judgment was not heavy upon her son ;—her gracious boy, who had ever 
been so good to her! It might be that he had been less diligent at his 
work than he should have been,—that on that account further delay 
would still be necessary ; but Florence would forgive that, and he had 
promised that Florence should not be deserted. 

Then she took the parcel in her hands, and considered all its circum- 
stances,—how precious had once been its contents, and how precious 
doubtless they still were, though they had been thus repudiated! And 
she thought of the moments,—nay, rather of the hours,—which had been 
passed in the packing of that little packet. She well understood how a girl 
would linger over such dear pain, touching the things over and over again, 
allowing herself to read morsels of the letters at which she had already 
forbidden herself even to look,—till every word had been again seen and 
weighed, again caressed and again abjured. She knew how those little 
trinkets would have been fondled! How salt had been the tears that had 
fallen on them, and how carefully the drops would have been removed. 
Every fold in the paper of the two envelopes, with the little morsels of wax 
just adequate for their purpose, told of the lingering painful care with 
which the work had been done. Ah! the parcel should go back at once 
with words of love that should put an end to all that pain! She, who had 
sent these loved things away, should have her letters again, and should 
touch her little treasures with fingers that should take pleasure in the 
touching. She should again read her lover's words with an enduring 
delight. Mrs. Clavering understood it all, as though she also were still a 
girl with a lover of her own. 

Harry was beginning to think that the time had come in which getting 
up would be more comfortable than lying in bed, when his mother 
knocked at his door and entered his room. ‘‘I was just going to make 
a move, mother,” he said, having reached that stage of conyalescence in 
which some shame comes upon the idler. 

* But I want to speak to you first, my dear,” said Mrs. Clavering. 
‘‘T have got a letter for you, or rather a parcel.”’ Harry held out his 
hand, and taking the packet, at once recognized the writing of the address. 

‘You know from whom it comes, Harry ?” 

‘Oh, yes, mother.” 

“And do you know what it contains?” Harry, still holding the 
packet, looked at it, but said nothing. ‘I know,” said his mother ; “ for she 
has written and told me. Will you see her letter to me?” Again Harry 
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held out his hand, but his mother did not at once give him the letter. 
‘< First of all, my dear, let us know that we understand each other. This 
dear girl,—to me she is inexpressibly dear,—is to be your wife ?” 

‘* Yes, mother ;— it shall be so.” 

‘That is my own boy! Harry, I have never doubted you ;—have 
never doubted that you would be right at last. Now you shall see her 
letter. But you must remember that she has had cause to make her 
unhappy.” 

‘*T will remember.” 

‘‘Had you not been ill, everything would of course have been all 
right before now.” As to the correctness of this assertion the reader 
probably will have doubts of his own. Then she handed him the letter, 
and sat on his bed-side while he read it. At first he was startled, and 
made almost indignant at the firmness of the girl’s words. She gave him 
up as though it were a thing quite decided, and uttered no expression of 
her own regret in doing so. There was no soft woman’s wail in her words. 
But there was in them something which made him unconsciously long to 
get back the thing which he had so nearly thrown away from him. They 
inspired him with a doubt whether he might yet succeed, which very 
doubt greatly increased his desire. As he read the letter for the second 
time, Julia became less beautiful in his imagination, and the charm of. 
Florence’s character became stronger. 

‘‘ Well, dear ?”’ said his mother, when she saw that he had finished the 
second reading of the epistle. 

He hardly knew how to express, even to his mother, all his feelings,— 
the shame that he felt, and with the shame something of indignation that 
he should have been so repulsed. And of his love, too, he was afraid to 
speak. He was willing enough to give the required assurance, but after 
that he would have preferred to have been left alone. But his mother 
could not leave him without some further word of agreement between them 
as to the course which they would pursue. 

‘* Will you write to her, mother, or shall 1?” 

‘*T shall write, certainly,—by to-day’s post. I would not leave her an 
hour if I could help it, without an assurance of your unaltered affection.” 

*‘T could go to town to-morrow, mother ;—could I not ?” 

‘Not to-morrow, Harry. It would be foolish. Say on Monday.” 

‘* And you will write to-day?” 

** Certainly.”’ 

**T will send a line also,—just a line.” 

‘* And the parcel ?” 

‘*T have not opened it yet. 

‘“‘ You know what it contains. Send it back at once, Harry ;—at once. 
If I understand her feelings, she will not be happy till she gets it into her 
hands again, We will send Jem over to the post-office, and have it 
registered.” 

When so much was settled, Mrs, Clavering went away about the affairs 
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of her house, thinking as she did so of the loving words with which she 
would strive to give back happiness to Florence Burton. 

Harry, when he was alone, slowly opened the parcel. He could not 
resist the temptation of doing this, and of looking again at the things which 
she had sent back to him. And he was not without an idea,—perhaps a 
hope—that there might be with them some short note,—some scrap 
containing a few words for himself. If he had any such hope he was 
disappointed. There were his own letters, all scented with lavender from 
the casket in which they had been preserved ; there was the rich bracelet 
which had been given with some little ceremony, and the cheap brooch 
which he had thrown to her as a joke, and which she had sworn that she 
would value the most of all because she could wear it every day ; and there 
was the pencil-case which he had fixed on to her watch-chain, while her 
fingers were touching his fingers, caressing him for his love while her words 
were rebuking him for his awkwardness. He remembered it all as the 
things lay strewed upon his bed. And he re-read every word of his own 
words. ‘‘ What a fool a man makes of himself,’ he said to himself at 
last, with something of the cheeriness of laughter about his heart. But 
as he said so he was quite ready to make himself a fool after the same 
fashion again,—if only there were not in his way that difficulty of 
recommencing. Had it been possible for him to write again at once 
in the old strain,—without any reference to his own conduct during the 
last month, he would have begun his fooling without waiting to finish his 
dressing. 

‘‘ Did you open the parcel ?”’ his mother asked him, some hour or so 
before it was necessary that Jem should be started on his mission. 

‘Yes; I thought it best to open it.” 

** And have you made it up again?” 

** Not yet, mother.” 

‘ Put this with it, dear.” And his mother gave him a little jewel, 
a cupid in mosaic surrounded by tiny diamonds, which he remembered her 
to wear ever since he had first noticed the things she had worn. ‘‘ Not from 
me, mind. I give it to you. Come ;—will you trust me to pack them ?”’ 
Then Mrs. Clavering again made up the parcel, and added the trinket 
which she had brought with her. 

Harry at last brought himself to write a few words. ‘‘ Dearest, 
dearest Florence,—They will not let me out, or I would go to you at once. 
My mother has written, and though I have not seen her letter, I know 
what it contains. Indeed, indeed you may believe it all. May I not 
venture to return the parcel ? I do send it back and implore you to keep it. 
I shall be in town, I think, on Monday, and will go to Onslow Crescent,— 
instantly. Your own, H.C.” Then there was scrawled a postscript 
which was worth all the rest put together,—was better than his own note, 
better than his mother’s letter, better than the returned packet. ‘I 
love no one better than you;—no one half so well,—neither now, nor 
ever did.” These words, whether wholly true or only partially so, were 
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at least to the point; and were taken by Cecilia Burton, when she heard 
of them, as a confession of faith that demanded instant and plenary 
absolution. 

The trouble which had called Harry down to Clavering remained, I 
regret to say, almost in full force now that his prolonged visit had been 
brought so near its close. Mr. Saul, indeed, had agreed to resign his 
curaey, and was already on the look-out for similar employment in some 
other parish. And since his interview with Fanny's father he had never 
entered the rectory, or spoken to Fanny. Fanny had promised that there 
should be no such speaking, and indeed no danger of that kind was feared. 
Whatever Mr. Saul might do he would do openly,—nay, audaciously. 
But though there existed this security, nevertheless things as regarded 
Fanny were very unpleasant. When Mr. Saul had commenced his court- 
ship, she had agreed with her family in almost ridiculing the idea of such 
alover. There had been a feeling with her as with the others that poor 
Mr. Saul was to be pitied. Then she had come to regard his overtures 
as matters of grave import,—not indeed avowing to her mother anything so 
strong as a return of his affection, but speaking of his proposal as one to 
which there was no other objection than that of a want of money. Now, 
however, she went moping about the house as though she were a victim of 
true love, condemned to run unsmoothly for ever; as though her passion 
for Mr. Saul were too much for her, and she were waiting in patience till 
death should relieve her from the cruelty of her parents. She never com- 
plained. Such victims never do complain. But she moped and was 
wretched, and when her mother questioned her, struggling to find out 
how strong this feeling might in truth be, Fanny would simply make her 
dutiful promises,—promises which were wickedly dutiful,—that she would 
never mention the name of Mr. Saul any more. Mr. Saul in the meantime 
went about his parish duties with grim energy, supplying the rector’s short- 
comings without a word. He would have been glad to preach all the 
sermons and read all the services during these six months, had he been 
allowed to do so. He was constant in the schools,—more constant than 
ever in his visitings. He was very courteous to Mr. Clavering when the 
necessities of their position brought them together. For all this Mr. Claver- 
ing hated him,—unjustly. For a man placed as Mr. Saul was placed a line 
of conduct exactly level with that previously followed is impossible, and it 
was better that he should become more energetic in his duties than less so. 
It will be easily understood that all these things interfered much with the 
general happiness of the family at the rectory at this time. 

The Monday came, and Harry Clavering, now convalescent and simply 
interesting from the remaining effects of his illness, started on his journey 
from London. There had come no further letters from Onslow Terrace 
to the parsonage, and, indeed, owing to the intervention of Sunday, none 
could have come unless Florence had written by return of post. Harry 
made his journey, beginning it with some promise of happiness to himself, 
—but becoming somewhat uneasy as his train drew near to London. He 
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had behayed badly, and he knew that in the first place he must own that 
he had done so. To men such a necessity is always grievous. Women 
not unfrequently like the task. To confess, submit, and be accepted as 
confessing and submitting, comes naturally to the feminine mind. The 
cry of peccavi sounds soft and pretty when made by sweet lips in a loving 
voice. But a man who can own that he has done amiss without a pang, 
—who can so own it to another man, or even to a woman,—is usually but 
a poor creature. Harry must now make such confession, and therefore 
he became uneasy. And then, for him, there was another task behind the 
one which he would be called upon to perform this evening,—a task which 
would have nothing of pleasantness in it to redeem its pain. He must 
confess not only to Florence,—where his confession might probably have its 
reward,—but he must confess also to Julia. This second confession would, 
indeed, be a hard task to him. That, however, was to be postponed till 
the morrow. On this evening he had pledged himself that he would go 
direct to Onslow Terrace; and this he did as soon after he had reached 
his lodgings as was possible. It was past six when he reached London, 
and it was not yet eight when, with palpitating heart, he knocked at 
Mr. Burton’s door. 

I must take the reader back with me for a few minutes, in order that 
we may see after what fashion the letters from Clavering were received by 
the ladies in Onslow Terrace. On that day Mr. Burton had been required 
to go out of London by one of the early trains, and had not been in the 
house when the postman came. Nothing had been said between Cecilia 
and Florence as to their hopes or fears in regard to an answer from 
Clavering ;—nothing at least since that conversation in which Florence 
had agreed to remain in London for yet a few days; but each of them was 
very nervous on the matter. Any answer, if sent at once from Clavyering, 
would arrive on this morning; and therefore, when the well-known knock 
was heard, neither of them was able to maintain her calmness perfectly. 
But yet nothing was said, nor did either of them rise from her seat at the 
breakfast-table. Presently the girl came in with apparently a bundle of 
letters, which she was still sorting when she entered the room. Thero 
were two or three for Mr. Burton, two for Cecilia, and then two besides 
the registered packet for Florence. For that a receipt was needed, and 
as Florence had seen the address and recognized the writing, she was 
hardly able to give her signature. As soon as the maid was gone, Cecilia 
could keep her seat no longer. ‘‘I know those are from Clavering,” she 
said, rising from her chair, and coming round to the side of the table. 
Florence instinctively swept the packet into her lap, and, leaning forward, 
covered the letters with her hands. ‘Oh, Florence, let us see them; let 
us see them at once. If we are to be happy let us know it.’’ But Florence 
paused, still leaning over her treasures, and hardly daring to show her 
burning face. Even yet it might be that she was rejected. Then Cecilia 
went back to her seat, and simply looked at, her sister with beseeching 
eyes. ‘I think I'll go upstairs,” said Florence. ‘ Are you afraid of me, 
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Flo?’ Cecilia answered reproachfully. ‘‘Let me see the outside of 
them.’’ Then Florence brought them round the table, and put them 
into her sister’s hands. ‘May I open this one from Mrs. Clavering ?”’ 
Florence nodded her head. Then the seal was broken, and in one minute 
the two women were crying in each other’s arms. ‘‘I was quite sure of: 
it,” said Cecilia, through her tears,—‘ perfectly sure. I never doubted 
it for a moment. How could you haye talked of going to Stratton?” 
At last Florence got herself away up to the window, and gradually mustered 
courage to break the envelope of her lover's letter. It was not at once 
that she showed the postscript to Cecilia, nor at once that the packet was 
opened. That last ceremony she did perform in the solitude of her own 
room. But before the day was over the postscript had been shown, and 
the added trinket had been exhibited. ‘‘I remember it well,” said 
Florence. ‘‘ Mrs. Clavering wore it on her forehead when we dined at 
Lady Clavering’s.” Mrs. Burton in all this saw something of the gentle 
persuasion which the mother had used, but of that she said nothing. 
That he should be back again, and should have repented, was enough 
for her. 

Mr. Burton was again absent, when Harry Clavering knocked in person 
at the door; but on this occasion his absence had been specially arranged 
by him with a view to Harry’s comfort. ‘‘ He won’t want to see me this 
evening,” he had said. ‘‘ Indeed you'll all get on a great deal better with- 
out me.” He therefore had remained away from home, and not being a 
club man, had dined most uncomfortably at an eating-house. ‘Are the 
ladies at home?” Harry asked, when the door was opened. Oh, yes; 
they were at home. There was no danger that they should be found out 
on such an occasion as this. The girl looked at him pleasantly, calling 
him by his name as she answered him, as though she too desired to show 
him that he had again been taken into fayour,—into her favour as well as 
that of her mistress. 

He hardly knew what he was doing as he ran up the steps to the 
drawing-room. He was afraid of what was to come ; but nevertheless he 
rushed at his fate as some young soldier rushes at the trench in which he 
feels that he may probably fall. So Harry Clavering hurried on, and 
before he had looked round upon the room which he had entered, found 
his fate with Florence on his bosom. 

Alas, alas! I fear that justice was outraged in the welcome that Harry 
received on that evening. I have said that he would be called upon to 
own his sins, and so much, at least, should have been required of him. 
But he owned no sin! I have said that a certain degradation must attend 
him in that first interview after his reconciliation. Instead of this the 
hours that he spent that evening in Onslow Terrace were hours of one long 
ovation. He was, as it were, put upon a throne as a king who had returned 
from his conquest, and those two women did him honour, almost kneeling 
at his feet. Cecilia was almost as tender with him as Florence, pleading 
to her own false heart the fact of his illness as his excuse. There was 
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something of the pallor of the sick-room left with him,—a slight tenuity 
in his hands and brightness in his eye which did him yeoman’s service. 
Had he been quite robust, Cecilia might have felt that she could not justify 
to herself the peculiar softness of her words. After the first quarter of an 
hour he was supremely happy. His awkwardness had gone, and as he sat 
with his arm round Florence’s waist, he found that the little pencil-case 
had again been attached to her chain, and as he looked down upon her he 
saw that the cheap brooch was again on her breast. It would have been 
pretty, could an observer have been there, to see the skill with which they 
both steered clear of any word or phrase which could be disagreeable to 
him. One might have thought that it would have been impossible to avoid 
all touch of a rebuke. The very fact that he was forgiven would seem to 
imply some fault that required pardon. But there was no hint at any 
fault. The tact of women excels the skill of men; and so perfect was the 
tact of these women that not a word was said which wounded Harry’s ear. 
He had come again into their fold, and they were rejoiced and showed their 
joy. He who had gone astray had repented, and they were beautifully 
tender to the repentant sheep. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
RESTITUTION. 


Harry stayed a little too long with his love,—a little longer at least 
than had been computed, and in consequence met Theodore Burton in the 
Crescent as he was leaving it. This meeting could hardly be made with- 
out something of pain, and perhaps it was well for Harry that he should 
have such an opportunity as this for getting over it quickly. But when 
he saw Mr. Burton under the bright gas-lamp he would very willingly have 
avoided him, had it been possible. 

“‘ Well, Harry ?”’ said Burton, giving his hand to the repentant sheep. 

‘* How are you, Burton ?”’ said Harry, trying to speak with an un- 
concerned voice. Then in answer to an inquiry as to his health, he told 
of his own illness, speaking of that confounded fever having made him 
very low. He intended no deceit, but he made more of the fever than 
was necessary. 

‘* When will you come back to the shop ?”’ Burton asked. It must be 
remembered that though the brother could not refuse to weleome back to 
his home his sister’s lover, still he thought that the engagement was a 
misfortune. He did not believe in Harry as a man of business, and had 
almost rejoiced when Florence had been so nearly quit of him. And now 
there was a taint of sarcasm in his voice as he asked as to Harry’s return 
to the chambers in the Adelphi. 

‘“‘T can hardly quite say as yet,” said Harry, still pleading his illness. 
*‘ They were very much against my coming up to London so soon. Indeed 
I should not have done it had I not felt so very—very anxious to see 
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Florence. I don’t know, Burton, whether I ought to say anything to you 
about that.” 

**T suppose you have said what you had to say to the women ?” 

“Oh, yes. I think they understand me completely, and I hope that 
I understand them.” 

** In that ‘case I don’t know that you need say anything to me. Come 
to the Adelphi as soon as you can ; that’s all. I never think myself that 
a man becomes a bit stronger after an illness by remaining idle.” Then 
Harry passed on, and felt that he had escaped easily in that interview. 

But as he walked home he was compelled to think of the step which 
he must next take. When he had last seen Lady Ongar he had left her 
with a promise that Florence was to be deserted for her sake. As yet that 
promise would by her be supposed to be binding. Indeed he had thought 
it to be binding on himself till he had found himself under his mother’s 
influence at the parsonage. During his last few weeks in London he had 
endured an agony of doubt; but in his vacillations the pendulum had 
always veered more strongly towards Bolton Street than to Onslow 
Crescent. Now the swinging of the pendulum had ceased altogether. 
From henceforth Bolton Street must be forbidden ground to him, and the 
sheepfold in Onslow Crescent must be his home till he should have esta- 
blished a small peculiar fold for himself. But, as yet, he had still before 
him the task of communicating his final decision, to the lady in Bolton 
Street. As he walked home he determined that he had better do so in the 
first place by letter, and so eager was he as to the propriety of doing this 
at once, that on his return to his lodgings he sat down, and wrote the 
letter before he went to his bed. It was not very easily written. Here, 
at any rate, he had to make those confessions of which I have before 
spoken ;—confessions which it may be less difficult to make with pen and 
ink than with spoken words, but which when so made are more degrading. 
The word that is written is a thing capable of permanent life, and lives 
frequently to the confusion of its parent. .A man should make his confes- 
sions always by word of mouth if it be possible. Whether such a course 
would have been possible to Harry Clavering may be doubtful. It might 
have been that in a personal meeting the necessary confession would not 
have got itself adequately spoken. Thinking, perhaps, of this he wrote 
his letter as follows on that night. 


Bloomsbury Square, July, 186—. 


The date was easily written, but how was he to go on after that? In 
what form of affection or indifference was he to address her whom he had 
at that last meeting called his own, his dearest Julia? He got out of his 
difficulty in the way common to ladies and gentlemen under such stress, 
and did not address her by any name or any epithet. The date he allowed 
to remain, and then he went away at once to the matter of his subject. 

I feel that I owe it you at once to tell you what has been my history during the last 


few weeks. I came up from Clavering to-day, and have since that been with Mrs. and 
Miss Burton. Immediately on my return from them I sit down to write you. 
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After having said so much, Harry probably felt that the rest of his 
letter would be surplusage. Those few words would tell her all that it was 
required that she should know. But courtesy demanded that he should 
say more, and he went on with his confession. 


You know that I became engaged to Miss Burton soon after your own marriage. 


I feel now that I should have told yéu this when we first met ; but yet, had I done so, _ 


it would have seemed as though I told it with a special object. I don’t know whether 
I make myself understood in this. I can only hope that I do so. 


Understood! Of course she understood it all. She required no 
blundering explanation from him to assist her intelligence. 


I wish now that I had mentioned it. It would have been better for both of us. 
I should have been saved much pain; and you, perhaps, some uneasiness. 

I was called down to Clavering a few weeks ago, about some business in the 
family, and then became ill,—so that I was confined to my bed instead of returning to 
town. Had it not been for this I should not have left you so long in suspense,—that 
is if there has been suspense. For myself, I have to own that I have been very weak, 
—worse than weak, I fear you will think. I do not know whether your old regard for 
me will prompt you to make any excuse for me, but I am well sure that I can make 
none for myself which will not have suggested itself to you without my urging it. 
If you choose to think that I have been heartless,—or rather, if you are able so to 
think of me, no words of mine, written or spoken now, will remove that impression 
from your mind. 

I believe that I need write nothing further. You will understand from what I 
have said all that I should have to say were I to refer at length to that which has 
passed between us. All that is over now, and it only remains for me to express a 
hope that you may be happy. Whether we shall ever see each other again who shall 
say ?—but if we do I trust that we may not meet as enemies. May God bless you 
here and hereafter. 

Harry CLAvERING. 


When the letter was finished Harry sat for a while by his open window 
looking at the moon, over the chimney-pots of his square, and thinking of 
his career in life as it had hitherto been fulfilled. The great promise of 
his earlier days had not been kept. His plight in the world was now poor 
enough, though his hopes had been so high! He was engaged to be 
married, but had no income on which to marry. He had narrowly escaped 
great wealth. Ah !—It was hard for him to think of that without a regret ; 
but he did strive so to think of it. Though he told himself that it would 
have been evil for him to have depended on money which had been pro- 
cured by the very act which had been to him an injury,—to have dressed 
himself in the feathers which had been plucked from Lord Ongar’s wings,—it 
was hard for him to think of all that he had missed, and rejoice thoroughly 
that he had missed it. But he told himself that he so rejoiced, and endea- 
voured to be glad that he had not soiled his hands with riches which never 
would have belonged to the woman he had loved had she not earned them 
by being false to him. Early on the following morning he sent off his 
letter, and then, putting himself into a cab, bowled down to Onslow 
Crescent. The sheepfold now was very pleasant to him when the head 
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shepherd was away, and so much gratification it was natural that he should 
allow himself. 

That evening, when he came from his club, he found a note from Lady 
Ongar. It was very short, and the blood rushed to his face as he felt 
ashamed at seeing with how much apparent ease she had answered him. 
He had written with difficulty, and had written awkwardly. But there 
was nothing awkward in her words. 


Dear Harry,—We are quits now. Ido not know why we should ever meet as 
enemies. I shall never feel myself to be an enemy of yours. I think it would be well 
that we should see each other, and if you have no objection to seeing me, I will be at 
home any evening that you may call. Indeed I am at home always in the evening. 
Surely, Harry, there can be no reason why we should not meet. You need not fear 
that there will be danger in it. 

Will you give my compliments to Miss Florence Burton, with my best wishes for 
her happiness. Your Mrs. Burton I have seen,—as you may have heard, and I con- 


gratulate you on your friend. 
Yours always, J. O. 


The writing of this letter seemed to have, been easy enough, and 
certainly there was nothing in it that was awkward; but I think that the 
writer had suffered more in the writing than Harry had done in pro- 
ducing his longer epistle. But she had known how to hide her suffering, 
and had used a tone which told no tale of her wounds. We are quits now, 
she had said, and she had repeated the words over and over again to her- 
self as she walked up and down her room. Yes! they were quits now,— 
if the reflection of that fact could do her any good. She had ill-treated 
him in her early days; but, as she had told herself so often, she had 
served him rather than injured him by that ill-treatment. She had been 
false to him ; but her falsehood had preserved him from a lot which could 
not have been fortunate. With such a clog as she would have been round 
his neck,—with such a wife, without a shilling of fortune, how could he 
have risen in the world? No! Though she had deceived him, she had 
served him. Then,—after that,—had come the tragedy of her life, the 
terrible days in thinking of which she still shuddered, the days of her 
husband and Sophie Gordeloup,—that terrible deathbed, those attacks 
upon her honour, misery upon misery, as to which she never now spoke a 
word to any one, and as to which she was resolved that she never would 
speak again. She had sold herself for money, and had got the price; but 
the punishment of her offence had been very heavy. And now, in these 
latter days, she had thought to compensate the man she had loved for the 
treachery with which she had used him. That treachery had been service- 
able to him, but not the less should the compensation be very rich. And 
she would love him too. Ah, yes; she had always loved him! He should 
have it all now,—everything, if only he would consent to forget that terrible 
episode in her life, as she would strive to forget it. All that should 
remain to remind them of Lord Ongar would be the wealth that should 
henceforth belong to Harry Clavering. Such had been her dream, and 
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Harry had come to her with words of love which made it seem to be a 
reality. He had spoken to her words of love which he was now forced 
to withdraw, and the dream was dissipated. It was not to be allowed to 
her to escape her penalty so easily as that! As for him, they were 
now quits. That being the case, there could be no reason why they should 
quarrel. 

But what now should she do with her wealth, and especially how 
should she act in respect to that place down in the country? Though she 
had learned to hate Ongar Park during her solitary visit there, she had 
still looked forward to the pleasure the property might give her, when she 
should be able to bestow it upon Harry Clavering. But that had been 
part of her dream, and the dream was now over. Through it all she had 
been conscious that she might hardly dare to hope that the end of her 
punishment should come so soon,—and now she knew that it was not to 
come. As far as she could see, there was no end to aer punishment 
in prospect for her. From her first meeting with Harry Clavering on the 
platform of the railway station his presence, or her thoughts of him, had 
sufficed to give some brightness to her life,—had enabled her to support 
the friendship of Sophie Gordeloup, and also to support her solitude when 
poor Sophie had been banished. But now she was left without any 
resource. As she sat alone, meditating on all this, she endeavoured to 
console herself with the reflection that, after all, she was the one whom 
Harry loved,—whom Harry would have chosen, had he been free to choose. 
But the comfort to be derived from that was very poor. Yes; he had 
loved her once,—nay, perhaps he loved her still. But when that love was 
her own she had rejected it. She had rejected it, simply declaring to him, 
to her friends, and to the world at large, that she preferred to be rich. She 
had her reward, and, bowing her head upon her hands, she acknowledged 
that the punishment was deserved. 

Her first step after writing her note to Harry was to send for Mr. Turn- 
bull, her lawyer. She had expected to see Harry on the evening of the 
day on which she had written, but instead of that she received a note from 
him in which he said that he would come to her before long. Mr. Turn- 
bull was more instant in obeying her commands, and was with her on the 
morning after he received her injunction. He was almost a perfect 
stranger to her, having only seen her once and that for a few moments 
after her return to England. Her marriage settlements had been prepared 
for her by Sir Hugh’s attorney ; but during her sojourn in Florence it had 
become necessary that she should have some one in London to look after 
her own affairs, and Mr. Turnbull had been recommended to her by lawyers 
employed by her husband. He was a prudent, sensible man, who recog- 
nized it to be his imperative interest to look after his client’s interest. 
And he had done his duty by Lady Ongar in that trying time immediately 
after her return. An offer had then been made by the Courton family to 
give Julia her income without opposition if she would surrender Ongar 
Park, To this she had made objections with indignation, and Mr. Turn- 
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bull, though he had at first thought that she would be wise to comply with 
the terms proposed, had done her work for her with satisfactory expedition. 
Since those days she had not seen him, but now she had summoned him, 
and he was with her in Bolton Street. 

‘“‘T want to speak to you, Mr. Turnbull,” she said, “‘ about that place 
down in Surrey. I don’t like it.” 

‘‘ Not like Ongar Park?’ he said. ‘I have always heard that it is so 
charming.” 

‘Tt is not charming to me. It is a sort of property that I don’t want, 
and I mean to give it up.” 

‘«‘ Lord Ongar’s uncles would buy your interest in it, I have no doubt.” 

‘‘ Exactly. They have sent to me, offering to do so. My brother-in- 
law, Sir Hugh Clavering, called on me with a message from them saying so. 
I thought that he was very foolish to come, and so I told him. Such 
things should be done by one’s lawyers. Don’t you think so, Mr. Turn- 
bull?’ Mr. Turnbull smiled as he declared that, of course, he, being a 
lawyer, was of that opinion. ‘‘I am afraid they will have thought me 
uncivil,” continued Julia, ‘‘as I spoke rather brusquely to Sir Hugh 
Clavering. I am not inclined to take any steps through Sir Hugh Claver- 
ing ; but I do not know that I have any reason to be angry with the little 
lord’s family.” 

‘‘ Really, Lady Ongar, I think not. When your ladyship returned 
there was some opposition thought of for a while, but I really do not think 
it was their fault.” 

‘‘No; it was not their fault.”’ 

‘¢ That was my feeling at the time ; it was indeed.” 

‘‘Tt was the fault of Lord Ongar,—of my husband. As regards all 
the Courtons I have no word of complaint to make. It is not to be 
expected,—it is not desirable that they and I should be friends. It is 
impossible, after what has passed, that there should be such friendship. 
But they have never injured me, and I wish to oblige them. Had Ongar 
Park suited me I should, doubtless, have kept it ; but it does not suit me, 
and they are welcome to have it back again.”’ 

‘«‘ Has a price been named, Lady Ongar ?” 

“No price need be named. There is to be no question of a price. 
Lord Ongar’s mother is welcome to the place,—or rather to such interest as 
T have in it.” 

‘«¢ And to pay a rent?” suggested Mr. Turnbull. 

“To pay no rent! Nothing would induce me to let the place, or to sell 
my right in it. I will have no bargain about it. But as nothing also will 
induce me to live there, I am not such a dog in the manger as to wish to 
keep it. If you will have the kindness to see Mr. Courton’s lawyer and to 
make arrangements about it.” 

“But, Lady Ongar; what you call your right in the estate is worth 
over twenty thousand pounds. It is indeed. You could borrow twenty 
thousand pounds on the security of it to-morrow.” 
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‘* But I don’t want to borrow twenty thousand pounds.” 

‘*No, no; exactly. Of course you don’t. But I point out that fact 
to show the value. You would be making a present of that sum of money 
to people who do not want it,—who have no claim upon you. I really 
don’t see how they could take it.” 

‘* Mrs. Courton wishes to have the place very much.” 

‘* But, my lady, she has never thought of getting it without paying for 
it. Lady Ongar, I really cannot advise you to take any such step as that. 
Indeed, I cannot. I should be wrong, as your lawyer, if I did not point out 
to you that such a proceeding would be quite romantic,—quite so ; what 
the world would call Quixotic. People don’t expect such things as that. 
They don’t, indeed.” 

‘**People don’t often have such reasons as I have,” said Lady Ongar. 
Mr. Turnbull sat silent for a while, looking as though he were unhappy. 
The proposition made to him was one which, as a lawyer, he felt to be 
very distasteful to him. He knew that his client had no male friends in 
whom she confided, and he felt that the world would blame him if he 
allowed this lady to part with her property in the way she had suggested. 
‘You will find that I am in earnest,’ she continued, smiling. ‘‘ And you 
may as well give way to my vagaries with a good grace.” 

*“‘ They would not take it, Lady Ongar.”’ 

“‘ At any rate we can try them. If you will make them understand 
tkat I don’t at all want the place, and that it will go to rack and ruin 
because there is no one to live there, I am sure they will take it.” 

Then Mr. Turnbull again sat silent and unhappy, thinking with what 
words he might best bring forward his last and strongest argument against 
this rash proceeding. 

“‘ Lady Ongar,”’ he said, ‘‘in your peculiar position there are double 
reasons why you should not act in this way.” 

“‘ What do you mean, Mr. Turnbull ? What is my peculiar position ?” 

‘“‘ The world will say that you have restored Ongar Park, because you 
were afraid to keep it. Indeed, Lady Ongar, you had better let it remain 
as it is.” 

“IT care nothing for what the world says,” she exclaimed, rising 
quickly from her chair ;—“‘ nothing ; nothing !”’ 

‘* You should really hold by your rights; you should, indeed. Who 
can possibly say what other interests may be concerned ? You may marry, 
and live for the next fifty years, and have a family. It is my duty, Lady 
Ongar, to point out these things to you.” 

‘“‘T am sure you are quite right, Mr. Turnbull,” she said, struggling to 
maintain a quiet demeanour. ‘‘ You, of course, are only doing your duty. 
But whether I marry or whether I remain asI am, I shall give up this 
place. And as for what the world, as you call it, may say, I will not deny 
that I cared much for that on my immediate return. What people said 
then made me very unhappy. But I care nothing for it now. I have 
established my rights, and that has been sufficient. To me it seems that 
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the world, as you call it, has been civil enough in its usage of me lately. 
It is only of those who should have been my friends that I have a right to 
complain. If you will please to do this thing for me, I will be obliged 
to you.” 

‘Tf you are quite determined about it 

‘‘T am quite determined. What is the use of the place tome? I never 
shall go there. What is the use even of the money that comes to me ? 
I have no purpose for it. I have nothing to do with it.” 

There was something in her tone as she said this which well filled him 
with pity. 

‘You should remember,” he said, ‘ how short a time it is since you 
became a widow. Things will be different with you soon.” 

‘‘ My clothes will be different, if you mean that,” she answered ; “ but 
I do not know that there will be any other change in me. But I am wrong 
to trouble you with all this. If you will let Mr. Courton’s lawyer know, 
with my compliments to Mrs. Courton, that I have heard that she would 
like to have the place, and that I do not wa: it, I will be obliged to you.” 
Mr. Turnbull having by this time perceived that she was quite in earnest, 
took his leave, having promised to do her bidding. 

In this interview, she had told her lawyer only a part of the plan which 
was now running in her head. As for giving up Ongar Park, she took to 
herself no merit for that. The place had been odious to her ever since she 
had endeavoured to establish herself there and had found that the clergy- 
man’s wife would not speak to her,—that even her own housekeeper would 
hardly condescend to hold converse with her. She felt that she would be 
a dog in the manger to keep the place in her own possession. But she 
had thoughts beyond this,—resolutions only as yet half-formed as to a 
wider surrender. She had disgraced herself, ruined herself, robbed herself 
of all happiness by the marriage she had made. Her misery had not 
been simply the misery of that lord’s lifetime. As might have been 
expected, that was soon over. But an enduring wretchedness had come 
after that from which she saw no prospect of escape. What was to be her 
future life, left as she was and would be, in desolation? If she were to 
give it all up,—all the wealth that had been so ill-gotten,—might there not 
then be some hope of comfort for her ? 

She had been willing enough to keep Lord Ongar’s money, and use it 
for the purposes of her own comfort, while she had still hoped that comfort 
might come from it. The remembrance of all that she had to give had 
been very pleasant to her, as long as she had hoped that Harry Clavering 
would receive it at her hands. She had not at once felt that the fruit had 
all turned to ashes. But now,—now that Harry was gone from her,—now 
that she had no friend left to her whom she could hope to make happy by her 
munificence,—the very knowledge of her wealth was a burden to her. And 
as she thought of her riches in these first days of her desertion, as she had 
indeed been thinking since Cecilia Burton had been with her, she came to 
understand that she was degraded by their acquisition. She had done that 
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which had been unpardonably bad, and she felt like Judas when he stood 
with the price of his treachery in his hand. He had given up his money, 
and would not she do as much? There had been a moment in which she 
had nearly declared all her purpose to the lawyer, but she was held back 
by the feeling that she ought to make her plans certain before she commu- 
nicated them to him. 

She must live. She could not go out and hang herself as Judas had 
done. And then there was her title and rank, of which she did not know 
whether it was within her power to divest herself. She sorely felt the want 


of some one from whom in her present need she might ask counsel ; of 


some friend to whom she could trust to tell her in what way she might 
now best atone for the evil she had done. Plans ran through her head 
which were thrown aside almost as soon as made, because she saw that 
they were impracticable. She even longed in these days for her sister's 
aid, though of old she had thought but little of Hermy as a counsellor. 
She had no friend whom she might ask ;—unless she might still ask 
Harry Clavering. 

If she did not keep it all might she still keep something,—enough for 
decent life,—and yet comfort herself with the feeling that she had expiated 
her sin? And what would be said of her when she had made this great 
surrender ? Would not the world laugh at her instead of praising her,— 
that world as to which she had assured Mr. Turnbull that she did not care 
what its verdict about her might be? She had many doubts. Ah! why 
had not Harry Clavering remained true to her? But her punishment had 
come upon her with all its severity, and she acknowledged to herself now 
that it was not to be avoided, 
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Edward I. as a Military Pender. 
——— 99 


Tux period between the death of Richard Cour de Lion and the birth of 
Edward, son of Henry III., though marked by political advancement on 
a striking scale, was a period of loss and disaster in all other respects. 
John was a poor soldier, and Henry was‘less than none. In the reign of 
the former a foreign prince actually landed in England to fight in a 
domestic quarrel, and in the reign of the latter another foreign prince was 
made the arbiter between the sovereign and the barons, who, in striving 
for themselves, were indirectly forwarding public liberty. Neither father 
nor son was able to uphold the reputation which Richard had won for the 
crown of England. But the first-born of the weak Henry was destined to 
revive the greatness of the English name in arms, and at the same time to 
give willing aid in laying the foundations of political liberty. Henry's 
chief title to respect is that he was the father of Edward Longshanks. And 
so it was felt to be at the time, for, says Fazio degli Uberti, an Italian poet 
who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century, and part of whose poem 
entitled Dittamondo has been translated by Mr. Dante Rossetti,— 


Handsome in body and most poor in heart, 
Henry his son and heir succeeded him, 

Of whom to speak I count it wretchedness. 

Yet there’s some good to say of him I grant, 
3ecause of him was the good Edward born, 
Whose valour still is famous in the world. 

* * * * * * 

He was a giant of his body, and great 

And proud to view, and of such strength of soul 
As never saddens in adversity. 


This Edward, our first king of that name since the Conquest, was also 
our first really great soldier as well as statesman; equal in prowess to 
Richard, and his superior in the higher walks both of war and polity. 
His many campaigns, fought chiefly to secure the unity of Britain, afford 
further proofs that the medieval warriors were not so ignorant of sound 
principles as we moderns have been taught to believe. 

Edward, like so many of our early kings, was educated in a school of 
trial and adversity. Born in 1289, he had Simon de Montfort for a teacher, 
and St. Louis for an example. ‘The first, Henry’s brother-in-law, had 

cen taught the warfare of those days by his father, and from the son 
Edward must have learned much that helped him to develop his faculties, 
both as a soldier and a statesman. St. Louis presented an example of a 
prudent and conscientious ruler, having the habits of a patriarch and the 
VoL. xv.—no. 87, 14, 
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air of an enthusiast. In the court of his own father Edward must havo 
seen much to admire, but much also that was distasteful to him; and 
although he loved his father, yet the visible disorder and want of purpose 
in the conduct of affairs must have made a painful impression on one who 
was himself orderly and capable of framing and following out a plan of 
action. Betrothed at the age of fifteen to Eleanor of Castile, Edward 
accompanied his mother and brother Kdmund to Burgos, where her 
brother Alphonso held his court, to claim his bride, and this journey in 
the summer of 1254, followed by a subsequent visit to Paris, where 
Edward must have seen some of the survivors of St. Louis’ great but 
fatal expedition to Egypt, gave him still further opportunities for improve- 
ment which his after-career shows he did not neglect. At cighteen, after 
his return to England, in his quality as Earl of Chester, and nominally 
Lord of Gascony, Wales, and Ireland, he came abruptly into contact with 
the roughness of life, and found himself obliged, with a poorly furnished 
exchequer and few followers, to exercise his wit as well as his courage in 
checking the incursions of the Welsh. Here, while riding through the 
border, unable to strike, both because he wanted men and experience, he 
must have meditated deeply on the best means of dealing with the Welsh 
difficulty, and what was destined to prove of great importance to him, he 
acquired a knowledge of the topography of Gloucester, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, and the border generally, which in a few years he was able to 
apply. Now and subsequently Edward was made to feel how his weakness 
on the borders was a double fetter on the King of England, and hence his 
devotion in after-life, with rare exceptions, of the bulk of his resources to 
the great end of securing unity of power in Great Britain. His sojourn 
on the frontier must have served to complete that physical training which 
was begun in the tilt-yard of Windsor. With a frame more powerful than 
that of other men, he derived great advantages, whether in the chase, or 
the tournament, or in actual combat, from the length of his limbs; and 
the firmness of his seat on horseback is specially recorded in the chro- 
nicles; but his chief strength lay in a soul which never saddened 
with adversity, and a brain which could foresee, and devise, and execute. 
Much of his military knowledge he acquired, no doubt, from Simon de 
Montfort, especially in those branches of the practice of war which include 
the attack and defence of strong places; but he could not fail to learn 
also from Anthony Beck, scholar, statesman, soldier, who went with him 
to the Holy Land, and who afterwards became famous as the warrior-bishop 
of Durham; and from Robert Burnell, who was his private secretary for 
many years, and finally his chief minister, and who is described by Dr. Hook 
as one of the greatest statesmen our country has produced. 

Although Edward took an active part in public life, and entered with 
a healthy zest into the lighter pastimes and serious.sports of youth, he 
was not called upon to display any military ability until the outburst of 
the Barons’ War in 1264, preparations for which had long been made by 
both sides. The campaign of that year was not fought out in an aimless 
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fashion, but on a plan dimly discernible to the patient student. London, 
and next to London the ports, were the objects contended for ; and hence 
Kent and Sussex and the country round the metropolis became the theatre 
of war. Early in March Henry issued a summons to his lieges to meet 
him at Oxford, then one of the most important towns in the kingdom. 
‘The summons was only a pretext for form’s sake, the king’s real purpose 
being to collect an army composed of the forces of his adherents; and of 
this army Prince Edward was the chief. While the king’s men were 
assembling at Oxford, De Montfort was collecting an army in and around 
London ; De Clare, Earl of Gloucester, was performing a similar duty in 
Kast Kent; and the younger Simon, at Northampton, the chosen rendezvous, 
gathered a host, including the students whom Henry had driven from Oxford. 
In order to keep De Clare in check, the king detached Earl de Warrenne 
to hold Rochester and Reigate as a counterpoise to Tunbridge. Dover 
vas in the hands of the barons, and the other Cinque Ports were on their 
side. Thus it will be seen that the armies of both parties were in detach- 
ments, but that the king was in a more central position than his adversary. 
This determined the first move in the game. Before the baronial forces 
could assemble in strength at Northampton the king resolved to strike, and 
he quitted Oxford in April, and marched direct upon Northampton. His 
reasons for this step were twofold, first to beat his foes in detail, next to 
effect a junction with Comyn, Bruce, Baliol, and other Scottish lerds who 
owed him service, and were on the road to join him. This vigorous move- 
ment surprised Earl Simon. Northampton was taken after some fighting, 
in which the Oxford boys and their servants did good service with long and 
cross bows ; the castle surrendered, the town was sacked, and the baronial 
troops which had arrived in the place were killed or taken. It was a 
great blow. Pursuing their march northward to meet the Scots, the royal 
troops took Leicester and Nottingham, where the Scots fell in. In the 
meantime Earl Simon, when he learned that the royalists had taken the 
Northern road, moved out of London to succour Northampton, but his course 
was arrested at St. Albans by news of the disaster which had befallen 
his son. His resolution was quickly taken. He marched forthwith back 
through London, taking with him a number of citizen volunteers, and 
moved upon Rochester, to besiege that place in concert with De Clare, who 
advanced from Canterbury. It was here that De Montfort is said to have 
made use of military engines, previously unknown in England, though well 
known to Ceeur de Lion. Knowing the value of time, De Montfort pushed 
on the siege with vigour and adroitness, and rapidly got possession of the 
town ; and he pressed the defenders of the castle so sharply that they were 
on the point of yielding, when a messenger brought word that Prince 
Edward was advancing on London from the North. Learning that De 
Montfort was on the Medway, Edward had started for the Thames at his 
utmost speed. But the leader of the baronial troops was not so to be 
caught. He broke up the siege, left a blockading force in Rochester, and 
doubled back to London. Finding that he had been anticipated by his 
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wary rival, Edward did not hesitate, but, crossing the Thames at Kingston, 
he marched into Rochester five days after he had quitted Nottingham— 
that is, he marched on an average of more than thirty miles a day. This 
was a very successful stroke, but it must have been dealt at a great sacrifice 
of horseflesh. The king’s army being now united, it was determined to 
march towards the south coast, in order probably to be within reach of any 
aid Queen Eleanor might send, as well as to overawe the Cinque Ports, 
and turn to the best account the resources of De Warrenne in Sussex. 
The king, therefore, capturing Tunbridge on the way, and placing a gar- 
rison there to hold De Clare in check, moved by Winchelsea and Battle 
upon Lewes. He was, however, foiled in an attempt to obtain the aid of 
the barons of the Cinque Ports for an attack on London from the Thames, 
and unable to get the aid of ships, he took hostages from the towns. 

This march through Kent and Sussex must have been a hard one for the 
royal army, so thinly peopled and partially cultivated were those counties 
at that period. 

When De Montfort learned that the king was on his road from the 
Medway towards the coast, he probably guessed the goal of the march, 
and on the 6th of May, four days before Henry reached Lewes, De 
Montfort, strongly reinforced by Londoners, and taking with him as 
prisoners certain suspected citizens, headed for Lewes. What route he 
took is not recorded. But as the army he commanded was concentrated 
at Fleching, nine miles north of Lewes, it is probable that the troops 
moved on that point in two or more bodies by the roads which go through 
Bromley and Westerham, and Croydon and Godstone. If so, the left 
column would have to keep a sharp eye upon the garrison of Tunbridge. 
There is no proof that these routes were taken, and had the garrison of 
Tunbridge been active, some notice of it would have been preserved. f 
Arrived at Fleching, De Montfort and De Clare sent two separate offers ‘ 
of accommodation to the king. Both were refused; both were answered 
with a defiance. The answer to the last was received on the 13th, and 
De Montfort at once resolved to force a battle next day. While his army 
spent the night in religious exercises, and in the making of knights, the 
royal forces were indulging in revelry and debauchery, profaning even the 
churches. A very lax watch was kept, and it was probably a knowledge 
of the condition of the royal forces which made De Montfort decide on a 
prompt and sudden attack. Accordingly he quitted his camp before pi 
sunrise, and put his different columns in motion. It was an arduous 
piece of work to guide them through the Weald to a position of vantage 
on the hills over Lewes; but, says Mr. Blaauw, in his excellent History of 
the Barons’ War, “such exact orders had been issued by De Montfort to 
each banneret, how to direct his own forces and to meet at the appointed 
spot, that all parts of this military movement were combined with a 
regularity quite novel in England.” The solitary sentinel on the hills 
was seized in his sleep, and the army was able to get clear of the Weald 
without interruption and to form line of battle on the Downs. Arranged 
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in four divisions, Henry de Montfort led the right, and next in succession 
were De Clare, then the Londoners, and finally Earl Simon, who held 
the reserve. In this order they moved down upon Lewes, following the 
sloping -ridges of the Downs, here separated by ravines, a defect and 
a weakness in the line, but one which had a great share in determining 
the remarkable issue of the conflict. De Montfort had brought with him 
a car or litter of some kind, which he had used for his own conveyance, 
having been ill. In this car he now confined several London citizens, 
enemies of his cause, and he left them with the baggage, in charge of a 
baggage guard, on the hill-side, visible to all. It is supposed that he 
thereby wished to make his enemies believe that he was in the car, and 
still unable to take part in the battle; and it certainly had the effect of 
drawing their attention away from the decisive point of the field. 

The van of De Montfort’s army had come upon a party of foragers, 
sent out from Lewes, and had driven them into the royal lines. This was 
the first warning of the nearness of De Montfort, and he thus had the 
advantage of surprising his foes. But they were quickly afoot. Edward, 
being in the castle, hastily formed a division for fight, and thus he, being 
on the right, was opposed to the London division, led by Nicholas de 
Segrave. The King of the Romans, brother to Henry, mustered on the 
left, that is towards the Priory, while Henry headed a central and reserve 
body. The flower of the army gathered round Edward. It seems likely 
that these divisions came into action one after the other; and that the 
Prince and De Warrenne and William de Valence, all eager to close with 
the Londoners, charged them as soon as they could get themselves into 
order. No body of troops ever withstood the impetuous onset of Edward, 
and on this occasion, though they charged up hill, the iron-clad warriors 
split up the ill-armed citizen volunteers as a wedge splits up a tree- 
trunk. The prince spurred into the throng to avenge a mother they had 
insulted; while his knights gloried in slaying the London citizens. This 
charge and pursuit carried Edward and his horsemen and foot clear off the 
field of battle over the ridge of the Downs. It was an attack separated by 
the nature of the ground from the rest of the line; and the two wings 
having disappeared, the remainder on both sides was left intact. Had 
Edward turned the ravine, and by wheeling to the left, swept in upon 
De Montfort’s rear, he must have been victorious. Even when he had 
exhausted his wrath, in returning towards the field he delayed in order to 
capture the car and baggage of De Montfort. In the meantime the centre 
and right of the baronial army had fallen impetuously on the King of the 
Romans and King Henry, and at the right moment De Montfort, taking 
advantage of Edward’s fault, threw upon the royalists the whole weight of 
his reserve. ‘Tlie charge was decisive. There was a mighty tumult of 
men and clangour of arms; the King of the Romans was cut off from his 
command and driven for refuge into a windmill ; Henry’s division was 
broken, and he himself, fighting in the press, was wounded, and lost two 
horses. The shattered royal bands, cut off from the castle, fell back 
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sullenly on the priory, carrying with them the king. Wheh Edward 
returned at eventide, he was astonished to see the barons triumphantly 
blockading the castle, assailing the windmill which sheltered the King of the 
Romans, and threatening the Priory, whose walled enclosures were manned 
by the beaten army. His horsemen were too weary to renew the fight, 
but their appearance made De Montfort form up to meet any attack. 
Edward, however, rode round the town and reached the castle, whence 
he repaired to the Priory. Although the garrison of the castle, when 
attacked, retorted by shooting fiery darts into the town, and Edward still 
threatened a renewal of the battle, it was practically at an end. The King 
of the Romans, and nearly all the Scotch, and many other lords were 
prisoners ; a host of fugitive knights had rushed towards the Ouse, and 
crossing the bridge, made for Pevensey, while numbers were drowned in 
the river or suffocated in the swamps. Edward agreed to treat, and the 
upshot was, that the barons in eflect dictated terms, for the fulfilment of 
which Edward became a hostage, and the king himself a virtual prisoner. 
It is worth noting that as the garrison of Tunbridge, which had not done 
any mischief to De Montfort’s army in its march south, fell upon the 
fugitive Londoners near Croydon, it is clear they must have been all along 
vatching the rear; and we may infer that they found the exposed flank 
of the baronial column too strong to be meddled with on the march. 
Such was the conclusion of the campaign of 1264. It must be admitted 
that Edward showed some skill in his marches, but that he committed a 
fatal error in action, and one he never repeated. The lesson he received 
at Lewes was not forgotten, and thenceforward he displayed discretion, 
without abatement of valour. 

No victory could, in appearance, be more decisive than that of Lewes. 
A king, his son, his brother, and his brother’s son were prisoners, together 
with many others, and the royal army completely broken. But although 
the army was broken, the cause survived. Abroad, Queen Eleanor was 
raising troops. At home, the king’s supporters held several strong places, 
—Pevensey, Bristol, for instance,—while the lords of the Western marches 
were all adherents of the king. Queen Hleanor’s army, unable to get 
across the sea, dispersed, but William de Valence, Earl de Warrenne, and 
others, landed at Pembroke, and found friends and security. The campaign 
of 1264 had been fought out in the home counties; that of 1265 was 
fought out on the banks of the Severn. The border lands became the 
theatre of war, because there lay the strength of the lords who were the 
sworn enemies of De Montfort. His quarrel with De Clare weakened him 
further in that quarter; and although he was strong enough to bring Roger 
Mortimer and others to terms, and to obtain from Edward the cession of 
the earldom of Chester, yet De Montfort had no friend it the West except 
the troops he could carry there, and the Welsh. A fruitless attempt had 
been made during the winter to rescue Edward when he lay in Walling- 
ford. What force could not effect, skill accomplished ; and by an adroit 
stratagem he escaped from Hereford at the end of May, and rode into 
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Wigmore Castle, the stronghold of Mortimer. As soon as Edward was 
at liberty, De Clare openly joined him, and the campaign began. It was 
brief, being over in little more than two months, and it was extremely well 
fought by Edward. 

Quitting Wigmore for Ludlow, Edward speedily rallied to his standard 
the fighting men of Chester and Shropshire and Statford. Gilbert de Clare 
brought up his followers, and all who could be spared from the faithful 
band which had stood out so long at Bristol, went north, though how they 
passed De Montfort is not clear. On his side, using the power of the 
crown, De Montfort, two days after the flight of Edward, caused a formal 
summons to the chief tenants of the king to be issued from Hereford, 
naming Worcester as the rendezvous. Next he collected together all the 
soldiers he could obtain, and on the 9th of June he summoned Bristol ; 
but the garrison laughed at a missive which was not backed even by a 
handful of men. In order to command the passage of the Severn, which 
cut him off from the rest of the kingdom, he put a garrison in Gloucester 
under De Ros. Worcester, however—the place of rendezvous—having 
fallen to his enemy, who broke down the bridges, De Montfort issued a 
fresh summons, naming Gloucester as the point of concentration. So far 
both sides had acted with energy and skill, but now De Montfort made two 
mistakes. Fearing that De Warrenne would come up from Pembroke, and 
desiring to have the aid of his old friend Llewellyn, Simon, leaving a 
garrison in Hereford, marched upon Monmouth. His objects could only 
have been first to destroy the castle which Gilbert de Clare had built there, 
and thus prevent De Warrenne from moving by that road, and next to 
obtain troops from Llewellyn. In order, however, to join him, and further 
to ravage the estates of his enemy, De Clare, he marched into Glamorgan- 
shire. This was only plunging deeper into error, for the key of the situa- 
tion was not the mouth of the Wye and South Wales, but on the banks of 
the Severn, since it was only by the Severn that help could come. Prince 
Edward plainly saw the blunder, and hastened to throw himself on the 
communications of his adversary. The prince’s forces must have increased 
every day, while De Montfort could hope for no reinforcements except those 
supplied by Llewellyn. Edward, therefore, moved by Worcester down 
the left bank of the Severn, and while De Montfort was wasting his time 
and his means in South Wales, took Gloucester, and De Ros surrendered 
the castle on the 29th of June. Thus Edward won the whole line of the 
Severn. Putting a garrison in Gloucester, he returned towards Worcester. 
In the meantime, Simon, before he set out on his useless march into 
Glamorgan, sent a swift messenger on the 28th of June to summon young 
Simon to his aid, bidding him raise the siege of Pevensey, and march upon 
Kenilworth. The earl’s letter must have reached his son early in July, for 
on the 14th, moving northwards, young Simon captured Winchester. We 
have no further trace of his route, but he had arrived at Kenilworth, then 
one of the strongest fortresses in England, before the 26th of July; and 
some intimation of his arrival must have reached his father, who had now 
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returned to Hereford, where he was apparently waiting for an opportunity 
to effect a junction with the strong force young Simon had with him. The 
military position is now clear. Edward was at Worcester with all his 
disposable soldiers, including a band of foreigners under Warrenne and 
De Valence, whose junction with the prince De Montfort had, after all his 
trouble, failed to prevent. The elder Simon was at Hereford, the younger 
at Kenilworth, and between them an active enemy and a considerable river. 
Gloucester, the reader will remember, was in the hands of the royalists. 
The question was which side would offer the first opportunity to the other ; 
or rather, would Edward seize the opportunity fortune offered to him? He 
quickly and decisively answered the question. Learning from a spy, 
Margouth, a woman in male attire, who had been to Kenilworth, that young 
Simon and his comrades, instead of living in the castle, had taken up their 
quarters loosely in the villages around, Edward made a rapid night march 
from Worcester. He broke into their quarters early in the morning of the 
2nd of August, and surprised them in their beds. Few surprises could be 
more complete, for these barons kept no watch. Some were captured 
where they lay, twenty bannerets, bearing the proudest names in England, 
among them; some fled with their clothes under their arms, and some 
half-clad, young Simon being among the latter. Having achieved this 
great success, having destroyed one army, Edward returned instantly to 
Worcester to watch for the other. 

It must have been known to him that Simon expected his son, for he 
had a spy in the earl’s camp, one Ralph de Arden; and, indeed, De 
- Montfort, marching from Hereford at the very time his son was caught 
unawares at Kenilworth, had reached and crossed the Severn at Kempsey, 
four miles below Worcester. Halting there for the night, De Montfort 
spent the next day in marching to Evesham—a movement which makes it 
doubtful whether he knew that his son had reached Kenilworth, and 
whether he did not think he should intercept him at some point on the 
road south of Kenilworth. Edward, well informed of the earl’s move- 
ments, rode out of Worcester on the night of the 23rd, and turning 
northward up the right bank of the Severn—a ruse adopted with the object 
of deceiving the spies—recrossed the river at Clains, and then, wheeling 
to the right, descended the left bank and went as fast as he could towards 
Evesham. These movements show that he had profited by his experience 
as a soldier, and no general could have done better than he did in this 
campaign. The fate of De Montfort was now decided. Edward directed 
his army upon Evesham in three divisions, his own on the Kenilworth road, 
and that of De Clare between him and the river, and the third, under 
Roger Mortimer, on the road which, crossing the Avon at Pershore, enters 
Evesham from the south. Thus De Montfort was surrounded. Walter 
Hemingford tells us how Nicholas, Simon’s barber, first discerned the 
coming foe, and told his master that the ensigns displayed seemed to be 
his. ‘It is my son, fear not,” said the earl; ‘“ but look again.” The 
barber ascended the tower of the abbey where Simon lodged, and thence 
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saw clearly that the ensigns on the Kenilworth road were those of Edward 
—he had displayed De Montfort’s banners the better to deceive him— 
and, moreover, that a host under the ensigns of De Clare was moving 
on the inner flank of the prince, while the banners of Mortimer appeared 
to the westward over the Avon. Simon needed no more information. 
‘* May God have mercy on our souls!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ for our bodies are 
theirs. . . . . I shall die for God and justice.” Caught in a trap and 
outnumbered, the barons and their brave leader fought only for honour. 
Edward's attack was so well ordered that it drew praises from his old 
master in war. The battle was a furious mé/ée, and ended in the death of 
De Montfort and the utter destruction of his host. With a barbarity 
condemned even then, De Montfort’s enemies hewed his body to pieces. 
In the quaint language of Capgrave, “thei smet of first his hed, and then 
his armes, and then his leggis, and so lay the body lich a stok.” The 
head so smitten off was intended as a dainty present for a lady, and 
rejoiced the heart of Mortimer’s wife when it was laid at her feet in 
Wigmore Castle. Yet it is recorded, by no friendly hand, that Edward 
himself sorrowed for the slain, and wept over the grave of De Montfort, 
with whom he had played as a child and striven as a man. This battle 
gave the king liberty, and such power of ruling over men as he possessed, 
poor man! and it overthrew the cause of representative government, but 
only for a brief time. 

In this campaign Edward appears to have made no mistake, and to 
have acted with a decision that soldiers will always prize. His capture of 
Gloucester, marking his perception of the real value of the line of the 
Severn; his two night marches, and the speed at which they were 
performed, each undertaken to. enable him to deal a blow once for all at 
the two fragments of the baronial army, entitle him to a higher rank in 
military history than that which some military writers seem disposed to 
accord to the soldiers of the mediwval wars. The reader will see that 
Edward in this campaign acted on the principle of operating on the 
enemy's communications without exposing his own, and of being strongest 
at the decisive point. And he did this, not with an uninstructed warrior 
for his adversary, but one of the most accomplished soldiers of his day. 
He could not have done more or better had he lived in the age of Marl- 
borough or Wellington. 

Two years of irregular warfare followed this campaign, during which 
period Edward had abundant scope for the exercise of his abilities as a 
statesman and a soldier. These were two years of incessant riding up 
and down the land. At one moment we find him speeding along the 
southern coast and reducing the Cinque Ports; at another beleaguering 
the “‘disinherited "—nobles whose estates had been confiscated—in the 
famous Isle of Ely ; then he is suddenly summoned to succour his father, 
assailed in London by the citizens and Gilbert de Clare ; at another period 
we find him besieging Kenilworth, so stoutly held by De Hastings; and 
then he is heard of as far north as Alnwick, where a De Vesci held the castle, 
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but had to yield it up. No clear story of the incidents of those two years 
remains; but the glimpses we have through the confused records of the 
time reveal the activity, enterprise, invention, endurance, and decision of 
Edward. The gallant barons could not, however, be reduced by mere 
force alone. Except the heirs of De Montfort and of Ferrers, Earl of 
Derby, all got back their estates, subject to fines; the garrisons capitu- 
lated on honourable terms, saving life, arms, baggage; and no one was 
executed for high treason. This period of civil strife and shifty warfare 
made Edward see how needful were contented subjects, a well-ordered 
army, and a suflicient fleet. And when he became king he found means 
of securing all three. Between the restoration of peace in England and 
death of Henry III. Edward went to the Holy Land in fulfilment of a vow. 
His conduct on this occasion was eminently characteristic. With a body 
of chosen English followers he embarked at Bordeaux, and joining St. 
Louis, took some part in the siege of Tunis; but when, on the death of 
the tender-hearted French king, the French army set sail for their own 
country, Edward determined to proceed to Acre, then hard beset, saying 
that he would go if only one groom followed him. Some of his knights, 
his cousin Henry among them, returned to Europe; but Edward, speeding 
to Acre, arrived just in time to prevent its surrender. We have no 
detailed account of his military career there ; but it is clear that he had 
not force enough to keep the field. It was at Acre that he was wounded 
by the dagger of an assassin, whom he killed on the spot with the first 
weapon that came to hand—a stool. His hurt was healed by ordinary 
means, and there is no foundation for the pretty story which describes 
Eleanor as sucking the poison from the wound. King Henry died during 
his absence, and Edward was immediately proclaimed king; but though 
he returned to Europe, he did not land in England until 1274. 

The reign of Edward is marked by the restoration of order, the regular 
administration of justice, the establishment of constitutional government, 
and the passing of many great laws. His foreign policy was nearly limited 
to this island. Determined to bring about unity therein, he would have 
been content to see the Prince of Wales and King of Scotland placed in 
the relation to him of vassals to their feudal lord. But as that would not 
content them, as neither the Welsh prince nor subsequently the Scotch 
king would accept that settlement, and as no security could be got for 
peace on the border, war became inevitable. The Welsh difficulty had to 
be settled first. Four times Llewellyn was summoned, and four times he 
refused, or clogged his consent with unacceptable conditions. Edward, 
therefore, in 1277, took decisive measures to reduce his rebellious vassal. 
He prepared a fleet in the Cinque Ports, and sending it round to the 
Welsh coast, moved with an army to Shrewsbury, whence he marched 
into Wales, occupying the passes leading into the mountains by land, 
while the fleet blockaded the coast, and landed a force in the island of 
Anglesea. South Wales submitted without a blow. Llewellyn’s brothers 
joined the king, and finally Llewellyn threw himself on the mercy of 
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Edward. Peace was restored on terms advantageous to Llewellyn, but 
in 1282 he had made up his quarrel with David his brother, and again 
he broke out into open war. In order to commit his brother, David sud- 
denly descended on Hawarden and captured the castle, carrying with him 
back to the mountains Roger de Clifford, the governor. Influenced by 
this success Llewellyn put forth all his strength, and laid siege to Rhuddlan 
and Flint, hoping to destroy these castles, which kept open for the king 
the road into Wales. Edward, as soon as he heard of the capture of 
Hawarden, sent forward succours, and moved himself with an army into 
Chester. His approach was sufliciewt to raise the siege of the castles, and 
force the Welsh into their fastnesses. Once more the king tried negotia- 
tion, sending Archbishop Peckham into the Welsh camp. This step 
having been fruitless, Edward essayed to force his way along the coast of 
North Wales, but seems to have met with a severe repulse and to have 
suffered considerable loss. He then reverted to the surer plan followed in 
1277, and embarked some troops at Rhuddlan, landed them in Anglesea, 
and proceeded to bridge the strait by means of barks and barges lashed 
together, and covered with beams and planks. He desired to provide a 
broad and solid structure, over which sixty armed horsemen could march 
abreast. At the same time the Earl of Gloucester, aided by the native chief- 
tains of South Wales, moved into Cardiganshire. Edward Mortimer and 
John Giffard watched the upper valley of the Wye; and thus Llewellyn 
was shut up in and around Snowdon. Ere the bridge over the Menai was 
complete, some of Edward’s knights, during his absence, and ‘ withouten 
avisement,”’ crossed to the mainland, and being taken unawares by the 
Welsh, who were lying in ambush, they were forced back into the sea. 
Many knights, 
And alle ther squierie, and other that with them nam, 
Alle drenkled thorgh folie, and faut of wisdam. 


The folly was not repeated, and for some time Edward had to content 
himself with the possession of Anglesea. Llewellyn, however, was not 
able to remain in the hills, probably from want of provisions, and leaving 
David on the mountain, he tried to break through the blockading force by 
descending the valley of the Wye. But here he fell in with Mortimer and 
Giffard, and was slain. Hemingford’s account of his death is plain enough. 
Llewellyn had advanced to Orewyn or Builth on that river. His main 
body was posted on the hills, and he held the bridge as an outpost with a 
force sufficient to defend it, facing the royal army on the other bank. 
Giffard and Mortimer, consulting together touching the best mode of 
reaching the enemy, were informed by one Wallayn of a ford, difficult, yet 
passable, by means of which they could turn the bridge, strike the 
defenders in the rear, and open a narrow passage whereby the army could 
pass. The plan was adopted and executed. The body which crossed by 
the ford surprised the guard at the bridge, and the army immediately 
began to file over. Llewellyn, who had been sleeping on a farm near his 
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advanced post, ran out at the sound of the tumult, and while seeking to 
reach his main body was slain by one of the flanking party. Giffard and 
Mortimer then assaulted the Welsh army. The front attacking column was 
formed of horsemen and archers intermingled, and while these kept the 
Welsh engaged, a body of horsemen ascended the hill, and getting above 
the defenders, charged and routed them. After the fight a soldier 
recognized Llewellyn, and, cutting off his head, sent it to Edward. This 
action was fought on the 11th December, 1282. In the following year, 
Edward, who had reinforced his army by some thousands of Basque and 
Gascon mountaineers, crossed the Straits of Menai at their head, and 
stormed his way through the heart of Wales into the Marches. By the 
summer of this year he was virtually master of the whole country. David 
was still at large, a hunted wanderer, but in June he was taken, and justly 
executed in the following autumn by sentence of Parliament after a fair 
trial. Edward now established his dominion firmly over Wales, by 
legislative and administrative, as well as military measures. He built new 
and he rebuilt old castles, and having, like Richard, original ideas on the 
subject of engineering, he constructed them after plans of his own. The 
bridge over the Menai near Bangor was a truly great work, requiring 
considerable skill in its execution. The Menai Strait is a tidal stream 
above a thousand feet wide, and often convulsed by the turbulent waters 
of the Irish Sea. Taking full account of the difficulties he had to 
encounter and the time in which he lived, Edward’s engineering is only 
relatively inferior to that of Telford and Robert Stephenson. In the 
following year Edward, his son, was born at Carnarvon, and the king 
went a progress from that place through the country into Glamorganshire, 
and kept his Christmas at Bristol. Thus another solid piece of work was 
done, characterized by soundness of method and remarkable perseverance, 
and equal valour on both sides. The reader will mark the great use made 
of the fleet, now rapidly becoming a well-organized engine of warfare. 
Bearing in mind the geographical and topographical conditions governing 
this enterprise, it will be difficult to imagine how it could have been 
accomplished in a more workmanlike way. The commissariat and 
transport service, both by land and sea, must have been extensive and 
well managed. Nearly all the supplies required for the campaign, except 
fuel and fish, must have been brought from considerable distances, and no 
doubt the navy was largely employed for this purpose. 

Eleven years elapsed before any fresh demands were made upon the 
military capacity of the king. The Scotch, unable to decide between a 
host of nobles who claimed the crown, referred the question to Edward, 
and after a protracted investigation of their claims he gave judgment in 
favour of John Baliol, and Baliol did homage to him for his kingdom. 
This relation led to a sore dispute, and Edward, having a quarrel with 
France, arising out of sharp and irregular warfare between the French and 
English at sea, soon came to blows with that power, and thus gave both 
the Welsh and Scotch an opportunity, which they were quick to seize. 
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The rebellion in Wales, which was severe but only partial, is ascribed to 
the severity and novelty of the new method of levying taxes for the 
French war. Yet it is difficult to believe that the Welsh leaders were not 
influenced by a consideration of the embarrassments which beset the king 
both on the side of France and on the side of Scotland. The Scotch, 
indeed, were not in open hostility, but they too were beginning to think 
that they could cast off the domination of the lord paramount. Instead 
of responding to the summons of Edward, who called for an armed con- 
tingent, they excused themselves, and entered into secret negotiations with 
Trance. 

Thus, towards the end of 1294, Edward found himself at war with 
France, who had stolen a province by a breach of faith, obliged to divert 
a part of the army he had collected from Gascony to the Welsh mountains, 
and forced to keep a watchful eye on his Northern border. Against France 
he sought the aid of the Germans, whom he subsidized—so ancient is this 
line of policy; against the Welsh he thought it expedient to march in 
person. -He had fully intended to head the army warring in Gascony, but 
throughout his reign he preferred his insular to his continental dominions, 
and the winter of 1294 found him on the Welsh border. Yet he was 
obliged to divide his forces, and a contemporary writer vainly mourns 
over the fact that with the whole army he might soon have recovered either 
Gascony or Wales, while, with his army divided between the two, it was an 
arduous piece of work to secure one. 

But he did recover Wales. One of his nobles, De Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, preceding him, managed to get defeated near Denbigh—a defeat 
which appears to have been occasioned by a rash advance. For the earl 
was eager to save his property from further injury, and although there are 
no details of his action, yet it is clear that he committed the fault of 
entering a dangerous country with too weak a force. News of this defeat 
met Edward as he was hastening from Westminster to the Marches. At 
his approach the Welsh betook themselves to the mountains, for they were 
not able to interrupt the well-protected road from Chester to Conway 
Castle. Here Edward kept his Christmas, ‘‘ with fele of his baronage.” 
But he was not a man to waste time in festivities. Early in 1295 he 
crossed the Conway,—too soon, as it proved ; for the waters rose, and cut 
him off from the bulk of his army. The Welsh fell on his baggage-trains, 
slew the guards, and captured both the smaller and greater waggons, 
loaded with tents and rations. The king was thus in a manner besieged. 
But he did not falter. Under a leader like Edward the men knew that the 
worst they would have to endure would be hunger and thirst. One 
chronicler, Hemingford, says they drank a mixture of water and honey, 
and soaked their bread in it; another, Trivet, says they had got some salt 
meat. Edward now showed himself to be a true soldier ; for when a small 
measure of wine, all they had saved, was brought him, he refused it, 
saying that in a time of necessity all things should be in common, all 
should have the same fare, until it pleased God to help them, nor would 
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he, who was the cause of their peril, take more than his share. The river 
soon fell, and the army joining the king, the Welsh retreated. 

This campaign furnishes a remarkable specimen of the tactics of those 
days. After Edward had collected his army west of the Conway, the Earl 
Warwick learned that a number of Welshman had descended from the 
hills, and were posted in the plain between two woods. Thereupon, with a 
force of horse and foot, he made a night march, and succeeded in cutting 
them off. The Welsh were surprised but not unprepared, for they formed 
lances outwards and so defied the cavalry. The earl, seeing that horse- 
men alone would not be able to break them, adopted a very effective 
mode of attack, by placing a crossbowman between each couple of 
horsemen. The horsemen protected the foot, while they with bolts 
and arrows slew the Welsh spearmen. When the latter were shaken the 
cavalry charged home, and the poor Welsh were slain without mercy. 
Thus tactics adopted on a grand scale by Gustavus nearly four centuries 
later, were anticipated by the knights of Edward, just as the Prussian 
method of fighting in échelon from the centre was practised by the Moslem 
host at the battle of Mansourah, so graphically described by Joinville. In 
this campaign the king followed the 8d lines, oceupied Anglesea, built 
a castle at Beaumaris, and reduced the Welsh leaders to surrender. 
Although short, it was a sharp campaign, as Langtoft testifies :— 

Fro Yule unto Pask werred Sir Edward, 
Grete travaile it askes, colde and grevance hard. 


Edward returned from Anglesea by way of Cardigan and the south- 
western border, and arrived at Westminster early in August. The Welsh 
had been completely subdued for the time, and the king probably hoped that 
he was now free to send a considerable portion of his soldiers into Gascony, 
and to prepare for dealing decisively with the Scots. It was a reasonable 
hope, but not one that could be soon fulfilled. For the French king 
brought his Mediterranean squadron into the Channel, and Edward had to 
defend the Cinque Ports from its enterprises. That was done; the 
treacherous design of one Thomas de Turberville to betray the ports to the 
French was discovered and punished, and the maritime assault was retorted 
on the coast of Normandy, as soon as the Portsmouth division of the 
English fleet had returned from the western seas. 

This attempt of the French king to bring the war home to the English, 
must have helped to delay the despatch to Gascony of the reinforcements 
set free by the close of the Welsh war. The autumn and early winter 
months were probably occupied in collecting troops and transports at 
Portsmouth. But it was not until January, 1296, that Prince Edmund 
was able to sail for the Garonne, with upwards of three hundred ships. 
We will not follow him in the desultory, indecisive, and unfortunate war 
which ensued. Edmund, indeed, soon fell sick and died, and in him 
Edward lost a most faithful, laborious, and gallant brother. The war with 
France was only an episode at this stage; yet it was a great embarrass- 
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ment, for it not Suly drew away men from the principal business in hand ; 
it helped to drain the king’s treasury. The large subsidies he paid to the 
Flemings and Germans compelled him to resort to those illegal and high- 
handed fiscal measures which laid the foundation of his subsequent serious 
disputes with his own people. The main business was clearly the Scottish 
business, now come to a head. 

For the preceding two years the Scotch had grown ever more and more 
restive. The prelates and nobles had found in John Baliol’a weak and 
yielding prince: a man of good intentions, but without skill or resolution. 
In 1296, at a Parliament held in Scone, they virtually assumed the govern- 
ment by appointing a committee of twelve to control the king in all public 
affairs. They induced him to dismiss all Englishmen from his service, 
and one historian says they set a guard over him. The next step in the 
following year was decisive of war. The Scotch committee opened com- 
munication with Philip by sending three plenipotentiaries to negotiate a 
marriage between young Edward Baliol and the daughter of Charles of 
Anjou, niece of the French king, and to contract a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance with Philip; and they accomplished both objects. 
These treaties were signed at Paris on the 23rd of October, 1295. John 
Baliol was bound to invade England when she was at war with France, and 
Philip was bound to assail England in what he might deem to be her 
weakest point, if Scotland were invaded by Edward. 

It is not likely that these proceedings escaped the notice of so alert 
and sagacious a monarch as Edward. Baliol had refused to send contin- 
gents for the Gascon war; he had implied doubts of Edward’s authority 
as lord paramount; his nobles had expelled the friends of the English 
monarch, even ejecting Bruce from his possessions in Annandale ; he had 
become only the nominal head of the kingdom ; and now in his name, the 
committee chosen at Scone had entered into treaties with France hostile 
to England. It is probable that the evidence against Turberville furnished 
some insight into the intentions of the Scotch leaders, and also that 
Edward’s adherents in Scotland gave him information. However this 
may have been, we have proof that his suspicions were aroused imme- 
diately after his return from Wales; for he thought fit to demand from 
Baliol what in these days would be called a ‘ material guarantee” of his 
loyalty. “He required that the castles of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh 
should be temporarily surrendered as gages, and he was willing that they 
should be held by the Bishop of Carlisle. The English contémporary 
writers say the Scotch king refused to comply with this demand, but Lord 
Hailes says Baliol assented. It has been asserted on the authority of a 
document in Rymer, dated Westminster, October 16th, that the casties 
‘‘ had been delivered up” to the bishop. A reference to the document, 
however, shows that it is merely a conditional engagement, declaring that 
‘¢ when ” John Baliol should have delivered up these castles to the bishop, 
the surrender should be without prejudice to Baliol or his heirs; Edward 
promising to cause them to be restored as soon as the war between himself 
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and the King of France had come to an end. This document shows what 
thoughts were running in the mind of the king, and the danger against 
which he desired to guard—a diversion in the North on behalf of Philip ; 
and we may infer from it that Edward was to some extent informed of the 
dealings of the Scotch in Paris. Indeed, Rishanger and Trivet say that 
Edward, at first ignorant of the “treachery” of the Scotch, became 
certain of it after their refusal to deliver up the castles ; the demand for 
which, Hemingford affirms, they treated with contempt. Edward had 
ordered them to exclude French and Flemings from Scotland. The Scotch 
answered that theirs was a free country, and whosoever pleased, French- 
man, Fleming, or any other, might freely come and go. But the slaughter 
of English traders at Berwick, subsequent to this declaration, shows how 
heated the feelings of the Scotch had become, and what limits they put 
on freedom. Hemingford represents the king as much moved by the 
massacre at Berwick, and as saying—‘Certé completa est jam eorum 
malitia, nec est & nobis ulterius expectandum.” 

Edward's Scotch campaigns were the most considerable military opera- 
tions in which he engaged, and they show his genius for war in all its 
brilliancy. In the midst of winter, in 1295-6, he collected an army at 
Newcastle, and a fleet, his North Sea squadron, at Yarmouth; and he 
joined the army in February. Baliol was summoned to appear, for 
form’s sake : a summons he could not obey, as he was a prisoner in the 
hands of his barons. Their answer to his threatening preparations was an 
advance in force towards Carlisle. But before they reached the frontier a 
border chief, Robert de Ros, deserting to the Scotch, formed a plan for 
surprising his own castle of Werk, where, in his absence at Roxburgh, 
his brother William had taken command. Communicating with Edward, 
William de Ros obtained the aid of 1,000 men, and when Robert, with 
part of the garrison of Roxburgh Castle, made a stealthy movement 
upon Werk, he was himself surprised and defeated with considerable loss. 
Edward then moved up to Werk, and after Easter, crossing the Tweed, he 
pitched his camp at Coldstream. Anthony Beck, who led the vanguard, 
1,700 horse and foot raised by himself, crossed at Norham, and moving 
down to Berwick, invested and summoned it. The king rapidly followed, 
and brought his army up in support. His fleet had arrived off the mouth of 
the Tweed, and the admiral, trying to capture the town by a coup de main, 
ran his ships ashore. In this position many fell an easy prey to the 
garrisor. Without permitting the Scotch, now before Carlisle, to divert 
him from his purpose, Edward pressed the siege of Berwick, and by a bold 
assault took the town. In revenge, as we suppose, for the massacre of the 


English merchants, he permitted a frightful slaughter of the inhabitants. . 


The castle garrison immediately surrendered on fair terms. In the mean- 
time, that is, at the end of March, the Scotch barons had suffered an 
ignominious repulse before the walls of Carlisle, and had fallen back over 
the border. Edward had determined to follow the plan he had found to 
answer in Wales; that is, he resolved to obtain firm possession of the great 
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highway to the Forth, by occupying the fortresses which commanded it. He 
therefore set about fortifying Berwick. 


Now dos Edward dike Berwik brode and long. 


Hemingford says that the ditches of the new works were seventy feet wide 
and forty deep. While this was in progress the Scotch made a fresh 
attempt to draw Edward from the border. A considerable force moved 
from Jedburgh, by Carter Fell, and the Roman road over the Cheviots, into 
Redesdale and Coquetdale ; but although they pushed their raiding parties 
as far as Hexham and Corbridge on the Tyne, and did immense mischief 
over a broad tract of country, Edward, with a fleet and a well-guarded line 
to Newcastle, could well afford to disregard them, and they retreated as 
they had come. A far more serious incident had occurred in front. The 
castle of Dunbar, on the line of march of the invaders, had been surrendered 
to the Scots by the wife of Patrick, Earl of March, then in the king’s 
camp. Edward, as soon as he heard of the loss of Dunbar, although 
Roxburgh had not been secured, sent forward De Warrenne with a force of 
about 10,000 foot and 1,100 horsemen to recover the castle. This was 
done at the very time when the Scottish raiders were harassing North- 
umberland. De Warrenne blockaded the castle, and the garrison agreed 
to surrender if they were not succoured by Baliol. The condition was 
accepted. The Scotch army, however, arrived in time, and showed itself 
on the Lammermuir hills above Dunbar; and the garrison, inspired by 
fresh courage, saluted the English with the taunt that they were tailed 
dogs, and threatened to kill them and cut off the said tails—an old 
medieval joke against the Southrons. The old writers say there were 
1,500 horse and 40,000 foot in the Scottish array on the hill-side. 
Warrenne then took a notable resolution. He left the followers of his 
men-at-arms, and a few of the latter, to blockade the castle, and moved 
out himself to attack the enemy. He had to fight over the ground 
rendered famous by Cromwell three centuries and a half later, but he 
fought his battle in a manner different from Mr. Carlyle’s hero. For De 
Warrenne, meaning to assault the host on the hill, pushed his horse and 
foot across the Brocksburn, “a steep grassy glen, dug out by the little 
brook itself, and carpeted with greensward in the course of long thousands 
of years.” As he descended into this hollow, he appeared to the Scotch 
above to be moving off towards Berwick, for the road from Dunbar to 
Berwick, then as now, ran across the glen. Thereupon the Scotch, fear- 
ing he would escape, poured down from the Doon hill in haste and 
disorder, intent on nothing except cutting him off. They came on with 
great uproar, shouting and blowing horns. But ere they could reach the 
southern edge of the glen, De Warrenne, with well-formed divisions, had 
reached the summit, and the Scottish host, instead of being the assailants, 
were promptly and resolutely charged by their foes. As was inevitable, the 
disorderly crowd gave way at the first shock from the trained soldiers of 
De Warrenne, and fled; one knight only, Patrick de Graham, died rather 
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than yield or fly. The army was utterly routed in this first battle. It is 
remarkable that two Scottish armies should at the same place have 
abandoned the advantage of position which they had secured. It is not 
remarkable that both paid a heavy penalty for the blunder. The next day 
Edward arrived, and the castle surrendered at discretion. These strokes 
decided the campaign. James the Stewart surrendered Roxburgh at the 
king’s summons. Edinburgh fell after a siege of a week, and at the 
approach of Edward the garrison of Stirling fled away. Large reinforce- 
ments of Welsh foot, and Irish horse and infantry, reached the royal camp ; 
and on the 2nd of July, Baliol personally submitted to the conqueror at 
Kincardine. Elgin was the limit of Edward’s northern march. On the 
25th of August he was back at Berwick, where, on the 28th, he received 
the fealty of his new subjects, including that of Bruce, and he did not 
reach Westminster until 1297. 

He left Scotland, as he thought, secure, and so far as military 
precautions could make it so, it was secure. He held the castles, and 
especially the line from Berwick to Stirling, the passes over the Cheviots 
being barred by his garrisons at Jedburgh and Roxburgh. But while he 
was engaged in his great dispute with his barons and his clergy, and 
while, tempted once more to mix in the affairs of the Continent, and raise 
a league against the French king, he went into Flanders, William Wallace 
raised a revolt. At first the barons gathered round him, but there was no 
unity in the camp: the Perey assembled an army and marched into the 

‘west; the Scottish army fell to pieces and the barons submitted again. 
Wallace, however, kept the field at the head of a popular force, and the 
king directed De Warrenne, Governor of Scotland, to move an army to the 
Forth. Thereupon Wallace, quitting the siege of Dundee, took post 
opposite Stirling. Unfortunately for Edward, De Warrenne had little 
military skill, except in actual combat, and De Cressingham, the 
Treasurer, had neither skill nor a sense of its absence. Instead of 
acting on the advice of Richard Lundin, who offered to lead a detachment 
over the river by a ford, so that they might take Wallace in the rear, De 
Cressingham induced the Governor to order an advance over the high, 
narrow wooden bridge which spanned the Forth. Here horse and foot 
alike could only pass two by two, and they had therefore to go slowly and 
form up slowly on the other side. Wallace watched his opportunity, and, 
at the right moment, carried his end of the bridge by a rude charge. Thus 
was De Cressingham cut off, and De Warrenne rendered helpless. Nearly 
all those who had crossed the bridge were slain, but one gallant knight, 
Marmaduke de Twenge, cut his way back with part of his band. Warrenne 
now ordered the bridge to be broken and burnt, but this did not save 
him; for the Stewart and the Earl of Lennox were hard by, waiting the 
turn of fortune, and seeing that she went against De Warrenne, they issued 
from the woods, und falling upon him, put him to flight and captured all 
his train. The old warrior rode all the way to Berwick, so fast, says 
Hemingford, that the horse he rode, when “in stabulo minorum positus, 
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nusquam pabulum gustavit.”” Thirty-three years before De Warrenne had 
ridden away from the field of Lewes, but not until he had taken a part in 
the Prince’s charge upon the Londoners. 

The effect of this one battle was very striking. Edward’s successes 
were reversed, as if by magic. Castle after castle was abandoned ; 
Warrenne’s departure from Berwick was the signal for the flight of the 
garrison, and the panic increasing, the Northumbrians betook themselves 
to Newcastle and drove their stock as far as the Tyne. Wallace followed, 
and crossing the Tweed, scattered his host over the whole country, from 
the North Sea to the Solway, to ravage, burn, plunder and slay. ‘There 
was nothing to resist him. Alnwick, Durham, Newcastle and Carlisle, alone 
held out. “ The ery of ‘‘ The Scotch are coming!’’ sent everybody flying. 
But this was a raid, and not a military operation. Wallace had little 
military skill of the higher sort, and want of discipline, quite as much as 
the severity of the weather, compelled this horde of invaders to return to 
Scotland with all the booty they could carry away. Carlisle had again 
resisted, and Robert Clifford, just before Christmas, retorted by an inva- 
sion and plunder of Annandale. 

Notwithstanding this heavy blow, Edward did not return to England 
from Flanders until he had negotiated a truce with the French king. But 
his absence did not prevent him from directing preparations for a second 
Seotch campaign. He landed at Sandwich on the 14th of March, 1298, 
met his Parliament at York in May, and in June found a large army 
assembled at Roxburgh—which castle apparently had not been abandoned 
after the flight of Warrenne. The ravage of Northumberland roused the 
spirit of the North. Including Welsh and Irish, the king is said to have 
mustered 80,000 foot and 7,000 horse, three thousand of whom were fully 
armed, upon the banks of the Tweed. Anthony Beck was again most 
active in these matters, and Warrenne still held command. It is worthy 
of remark that this was not in any sense a feudal array, for Edward 
declined all services which were not voluntarily rendered. To these were 
added a select band from Gascony, who were placed in Berwick, which 
stronghold Wallace had not been able to retain. Nor did Edward neglect 
to employ his fleet. He had projected a series of sweeping operations, 
and he ordered the North Sea squadron to sail for the Forth with 
abundaht supplies, and the western squadron to make for the Frith of 
Clyde. His project was to recover the line of the Forth as far as Stirling, 
and then to make his way across country by Glasgow to the Solway. 
Accordingly he marched northward by Dunbar and Edinburgh to Temple 
Liston, now Kirkliston, where he halted without having met an enemy. 
He had, however, neglected to take Dirleton Castle, and two neighbouring 
forts. They lay off his line of march on the north-east promontory of 
Haddington, and the garrisons made forays upon his line of communi- 
cations. He therefore sent the Bishop of Durham with a competent 
force to capture them. Anthony Beck directed an assault which failed 
with loss, and as he could not undertake a siege for want of artillery, and 
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as he was so badly off for provisions that his men were obliged to subsist 
on beans and peas gathered in the fields, he sent a knight to the king for 
fresh instructions. Edward’s order was peremptory,—‘‘ Don’t look me in 
the face until those castles are burnt.’”’ The knight returned. But in 
the meantime three transports arrived off the coast, and refreshed by this 
timely help, and knowing the orders of the king, the bishop assaulted with 
such fury that Dirleton surrendered. The other castles were abandoned 
at once, all were burnt, and Beck rejoined the main body. 

He found the king reduced to such straits for want of provisions, 
contrary winds having detained his fleet, that he was meditating a retreat 
to Edinburgh. The wine-ships unhappily came in first: the Welsh foot 
drank too freely, and, revolting, had to be ridden down by the heavy- 
armed horsemen. The Welsh then threatened to join the Scotch—a threat 
Edward treated with contempt, and one they did not think fit to execute. 
For a whole month the fleet were kept out of the Forth, and Wallace, 
trusting that famine would compel the king to retire, brought his followers 
up to Falkirk. Fortune, however, favoured Edward, for, three days before 
he learnt from his scouts that the Scotch were within reach, the transports 
anchored off the coast, and the army was amply supplied and reinvi- 
gorated. It was on the 21st of July that the welcome news of the 
proximity of Wallace reached the king. With characteristic decision he 
that same afternoon broke up his camp, spoke some stirring words to his 
soldiers, and mounting his horse, led the army forward. But he only 
made a short march, halting on a moor east of Linlithgow, where the 
kingand his soldiers passed the summer night on the heath. Before 
dawn the army was again in motion, and although during the night by 
some mischance Edward’s war-horse had broken two of his master’s ribs, 
the king rode forth with his soldiers. Marching through Linlithgow, in 
three divisions, one under the Earl Marshal, the second under Anthony 
Beck, the third, as a reserve, under Edward, they came upon the Scotch 
in position near Falkirk. Wallace had drawn up his men in four bodies 
behind a morass. He had further strengthened his front and flank by a 
continuous and strong rail-fence tied fast with ropes. His infantry were 
formed in a remarkable manner. Being mostly spearmen—and the Scotch 
of this period seem to have been very formidable with that weapon— 
Wallace caused them to form in circles, several ranks deep, to interlace 
their spears and point them outivards. In every circle or ‘“ schiltron” 
there were some archers, and the four bodies were connected together by 
ranks of archers, who lined the fence of stakes. In the rear were about a 
thousand horsemen, under the younger John Comyn, of Badenoch. This 
order of battle was good against a front attack and against any attack had 
the flanks been protected. The weakness of the flanks and of the horse- 
men proved fatal to the defenders. Coming up impatient’ to engage, 
Edward’s first division, under Bigod, drove straight at the front in a 
headlong fashion, and being checked by the morass, their leader had the 
sense to wheel them to the left and bring them round on the Scottish 
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right. Anthony Beck, seeing this, and knowing the reason, directed his 
columns to the right, and wheeled them on to the other flank. Thus advan- 
tageously posted, probably on the hill standing on that side, he wished 
to wait for the reserve, which he foresaw would be required to make an 
impression on the strong formation of the foe. But Sir Ralph Basset, 
telling the bishop to go to mass, and not pretend to teach soldiers their 
duty, hurried the division on to the attack. The result was such as Beck 
probably looked for—Basset’s horse could not break the schiltrons. But 
part of them charged Comyn, and drove him from the field. The Scotch 
now fought a desperate battle. They could not retreat, without certain 
destruction ; but they could fight where they stood, and die, if needs 
must. Wonderful infantry soldiers, these followers of Wallace. The 
armed horsemen could not break them, though they speedily drove in or 
slew the ranks of archers lining the fence; and their foot attendants bore 
them down on the flanks. Charge after charge failed to shake their gallant 
infantry, and the wisdom of Beck’s advice to Basset was manifest. But 
Edward came up with the reserve, and, as we conjecture, his military eye 
saw that the English archers and slingers must come into play in aid of 
the horse. Accordingly he threw them to the front, where the morass 
would protect them, and on the flanks where the horse could give them 
succour. It was the sharp shower of arrows and stones from the English 
foot that destroyed the Scottish schiltrons, and opened a path for the 
horsemen. Then followed the massacre of a broken and fugitive army. 
Such was the battle of Falkirk, one of the most gallant infantry fights on 
record. The victory gave Scotland south of the Forth to the king once 
more. He put a fresh garrison in Stirling, and marched his army through 
the forest of Selkirk, as far as the castle of Ayr, whence, after suffering 
from short supplies, he moved down Annandale to Carlisle. These were 
great exploits. 

Nevertheless, the very next year the Scots, not under Wallace, but 
under certain guardians, laid siege to Stirling, the key of all this central 
country, and Edward, unable to induce his barons to find soldiers, was 
obliged to permit the governor of Stirling to capitulate. In 1300 the king 
made a weak effort on the side of Carlisle, ending in nothing but the 
capture of Caerlaveroch, the chief value of which action to the world is 
that it inspired a chivalric poet to write a descriptive poem, very valuable 
to the antiquarian. This was Edward’s most feeble campaign ; but the 
explanation is, that no army could act in that western country for want of 
supplies. The whole time of the troops was taken up in foraging. More- 
over, the French king intervened, and procured a truce for the Scotch until 
Whit-Sunday, 1301. Edward was again in Scotland in that year, but there 
were no movements or actions, and a fresh truce was the result. In the 
following year John de Segrave was surprised and defeated at Roslyn ; but 
the action was of no effect, except in so far as it showed the indomitable 
temper of the Scotch. In 1803 they were deserted by their ally the King 
of France, who made his peace with Edward, and did not stipulate any- 
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thing for his Northern friends, and the king now turned his whole force 
upon them. He marched his army by the old road from Roxburgh, the 
place of assembly, to Edinburgh, and thence he ascended the Forth. As 
Stirling was held for the Scottish guardians, and the bridge had been 
destroyed, and as it was his intention to sweep through the North-eastern 
counties, he knew he must cross the Forth. To be certain of effecting 
this at any point, he had caused bridge materials to be put on board the 
fleet which accompanied him. They were not needed, for he crossed the 
river by a ford, and having thus turned Stirling Castle, he proceeded, by 
Clackmannan and Perth, on the road to Aberdeen. The castle of Brechin 
alone resisted him, and this he soon reduced. From Brechin he marched 
to Aberdeen, and as far further as Kinloss in Moray. He is said to have 
gone to Caithness, and as he stayed three weeks at Kinloss, he may have 
made an expedition across the Moray Firth; but Lord Hailes is of opinion 
that it is not likely the king marched an army thither. Returning south- 
ward by way of Dundee and Kinross, Edward wintered in Dunfermline. 
The next great object was to capture Stirling, so stoutly and loyally 
held by Sir William Oliphant. To invest the place Edward was obliged to 
recross the Forth, and Comyn, who commanded the only Scotch force in 
the field, thinking Edward would try to cross opposite Stirling, posted his 
soldiery on the right bank near the castle. But his opponent, to his 
surprise, moved up the river until he came to a ford, probably the ford 
near Clackmannan, where he had crossed the preceding year, and by that 
route reached the other shore. Comyn, whose forces must have been 
few, did not await him, but fled. Thereupon Edward invested and laid 
siege to Stirling Castle, a very arduous enterprise. During the winter he 
had made vast preparations, as his wont was. He constructed thirteen 
great engines wherewith to batter the castle and distress the garrison— 
engines, some of which threw stones of two hundred and three hundred 
pounds’ weight. To help in the building of these, all the lead was stripped 
off the monastery of St. Andrews. The siege began on the 22nd of April. 
As he made little progress and found he should require larger stores than 
he possessed in Scotland, he wrote to London for an instant supply from 
the Tower. There is but one possible approach to Stirling, and thus the 
works of the besiegers were on a narrow front. We are told that the 
battering-pieces shook the walls and struck off the battlements, laying 
bare the defenders; that the great stones flung over broke down the 
interior buildings and storehouses, compelling the garrison to seek shelter 
in what we should call the bombproofs; that, nevertheless, the latter fought 
with skill and audacity, damaging the English by shot from the easile 
batteries ; that they made frequent sallies and slew many; that the king, 
who was often in the front without armour, was twice slightly wounded ; 
that when the besiegers filled up the ditch with fascines, the garrison 
burnt them; and that at length the king was obliged to use earth and 
stones to fill up the ditch, and to erect towers that overtopped the wall. 
It was not until he was reduced to the last extremity that Oliphant gave 
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any sign of surrendering, nor until the 20th of July, three months after 
the opening of the siege, that he surrendered at discretion. Edward 
ordered all the survivors of the garrison to be imprisoned, adding, however, 
‘‘Do not bind them.”’ Although he was severe, yet probably no man of 
his age was more capable of a generous appreciation of valour and 
constancy. 

The siege of Stirling was the last military exploit of Edward. His 
long and active life was drawing to a close, and although he lived to see a 
regular scheme for the Government of Scotland, in subjection to him, 
framed and acted on, he also lived long enough to see it overthrown. 
Robert Bruce, the grandson of the competitor, killed Comyn and struck 
for the throne in 1806; but Edward was not destined to share in the 
efforts made to defeat his enterprise. His iron constitution was almost 
worn out, and on his journey from Winchester to the North in order to be 
near the scene of his hardest task, he had to give up the use of his 
favourite, the horse, and submit to be carried in a litter. After lingering 
on the border for several months, in July, 1807, he prepared to set out on 
his last journey. Solemnly depositing his horse-litter in Carlisle cathedral, 
he mounted his horse, to prosecute the war against Robert Bruce, then in 
arms in the west; but he who had ridden so far by day and night, was 
now obliged to dismount at the end of a few hours, and could only ride 
six miles in three or four days. His campaigns were ended. He died on 
the 7th of July, 1307, at Burg on the Sands; and on his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey they wrote Pactum Serva. 

The reader who has followed out this brief sketch of a striking 
military career to its touching close, may, perhaps, admit that this kink 
was the first among us, of whom we have any records, deserving the 
character of a great captain. Whether in council framing plans, or in the 
field carrying tlicm into execution ; whether, with patient labour, devising 
and constructing some solid piece of engineering, like the bridge over the 
Menai, or charging in battle itself where the spears where thickest, or 
directing the onsets of others; in all these things he takes rank as a man 
foremost in his class; and he is a comparatively rare example of real 
genius in a soldier-king. 
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PART II. 





Tue next morning Ursula and I had a long talk together about Monsieur 
Jacques. She told me that she had known him ever since she was sixt>n 
years old, and that he was established in Florence when she and her 
father were living there ; and then she said, in a sort of natural way which 
went to my heart,— 

‘‘ He had nobody, and I had nobody, and so we drew together.” 

‘But Colonel Hamilton was with you then, wasn’t he ?”’ said I. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; ‘‘ but papa never cared at all about the 
things I cared for, and then I usedn’t to see much of him—TI never was 
much with him—but I loved him dearly for all that,”—and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘At first I was too young to go into the world, and then 
Jacques used often to come and spend the evening with me because it was 
so lonely when papa was away dining out or at the theatre.” 

«‘ And used you to be left quite entirely alone?” said I. ‘Had you 
no woman in the house to look after you ?” 

‘¢ Oh, I had the Meneghina, our old Italian maid,” she replied. ‘She 
generally used to bring in her work and sit with us. When I was eighteen, 
I thought that, perhaps, papa would then take me out with him, but I 
think he liked best going out by himself; it left him so much more free 
and independent. I suppose that was the reason why he never intro- 
duced me to any of his friends, or took me to the houses of the people 
that he knew.” 

‘«‘ Then did you never go out at all?” said I. 

‘Oh, yes, I went out a little, but into quite a different set from papa’s. 
I went to Giambattista’s parties—Giambattista Giacomelli was my singing- 
master. Such a dear old fellow! and he had delightful musical parties 
every Sunday, to which papa allowed me to go.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ but did you go to these parties alone ? ” 

‘‘No,” she answered. ‘“ Ourlandlady, the Del Nero, went to them, and 
I went with her. She lived in the floor above us, and I used often to go up 
there of an evening when papa went out and they were at home. It was 
there that I first met Jacques. The Del Nero used to play splendidly on 
the piano, and he used to accompany her on the violin. She, too, had 
musical evenings which were charming; the society was entirely Italian, 
composed of doctors, lawyers, artists and literary men—all clever and well 
educated. This is the only really well-educated society in Florence ; the 
fashionable people are of an unbelievable ignorance. The Del Nero’s 
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husband was an ayvocato. I don’t think I saw any English faces, except 
those of papa and one or two of his men friends, in all the years that I 
lived in Florence. I was fourteen when I went there, and Iam twenty-four 
now; that makes ten whole years, doesn’t it ?” 

Her account of her life sounded very strange and desolate. Her 
father seemed to have taken such little care of her, that I felt really shy 
of asking her many questions. Later, the outline was filled up for me by 
Monsieur Jacques, who told me that Colonel Hamilton was a perfect 
monster of selfishness—altogether the most heartless man that he had 
ever met with. Instead of taking the least pleasure or interest in his 
child, he was, on the contrary, in despair at having a daughter of that age, 
and kept her entirely in the background. He used to go about in all the 
bad fashionable society of Florence, got up in the most youthful style and 
lavishing every luxury upon himself, while poor Ursula had hardly decent 
clothes to her back. More than once, the good Del Nero had given her a 
gown, without which she would have been unable to accompany her even 
into the modest Italian circle to which they belonged ; and in spite of all 
this, Monsieur Jacques told me that she had perfectly doted upon her 
father while he lived, and had nearly died of his death. It seems that he 
had retained his handsome looks and charm of manner to the last, and 
although he was as hard as a stone, always contrived to be good-tempered 
and pleasant at home. 

Certainly nothing could be much more sada than the state of things 
between Ursula and her friend. At first I supposed it must be foreign ;—it 
was, however, evidently not so much foreign as ,individual, for it excited 
far greater indignation in Madame Olympe’s mind than it did in mine. I 
had certainly never seen any manners in the slightest degree resembling 
theirs; but after the movement of surprise which they created in me at 
first, I soon got accustomed to them, and the whole relation had a side so 
touching and pretty, that, notwithstanding its somewhat unusual mani- 
festations, I began by accepting, and ended by sympathizing with it. 
Ursula’s strength and decision were like health to the little morbid mortal 
who looked up to her as morally far superior to himself, and his devotion 
and knowledge of the world were everything to so young a woman, whose 
impulsiveness, combined with her extreme simplicity of character, tended 
to put her greatly in the power of designing people. In spite of the 
weakness of his nature, the singleness of his desire after her welfare 
invested him in some sort with the authority of a father or a brother. 

Tne change of air and of surroundings had already done me so much 
good, that on the Wednesday morning I was actually able to take a little 
walk with Margery before breakfast. The park is not very large, but there 
are charming walks all round it: not shrubbery, but regular woodland 
paths; it being, in point of fact, simply a bit of the forest enclosed. The 
weather was quite heavenly, and the purity and elasticity of the air some- 
thing enchanting; one felt all the time as if one were drinking vivifying 
draughts of some electric water. The soil is sandy, drying directly after 
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the heaviest rain, and the air is of the light, exhilarating quality which 
always goes with that particular kind of soil. Poor Margery asked me 
anxiously when I meant to go home, and was greatly relieved when she 
found that I did not mean to exceed the limit I had originally fixed to my 
visit. She was comfortable enough, she said, but they were an unsociable 
set, and did not live in the least like English servants. At about eight in 
the morning every one went down, took a little bowl from a shelf on the 
wall, got it filled with café au lait, and drank it with a little bit of bread- 
and-butter, standing. There was nothing like a breakfast-table, and 
nobody thought of sitting down. They then all dispersed, and did not 
meet again until after our déjetiner a la fourchette at about twelve, when 
they had their second breakfast. This was devoured in all haste, after 
which they again separated. There was nothing like a servants’-hall, as 
in our great houses, and no assembling in the kitchen as in our small ones. 
The men-servants remained by. themselves, and the women sat entirely in 
their own rooms. Excellent rooms they were, Margery told me; large, 
airy, with every comfort, and a look of prettiness and elegance that was 
quite unknown with us. Supper, which took place after our late dinner, 
brought them together again, but only for the purpose of eating—which 
ceremony, like the previous one, was got over as speedily as possible. 

At breakfast we had Monsieur le Curé, from Marny—a stalwart, weather- 
beaten-looking man, with a demure, rather sly, but not bad countenance. 
He sat between Madame Olympe and myself, and was putting her au 
courant of the affairs of the village. They did not appear to be in a very 
flourishing condition, as far as morality was concerned, for he continually 
began accounts of proceedings which, after the three first suggestive words, 
had to be imparted in a whisper, to the great annoyance of poor Madame 
Olympe, who nevertheless could not help laughing at the absurdity of the 
thing. The curé would begin:—‘ Madame la Comtesse has doubtless 
heard about Thérése Pichon? Is she aware that only three nights ago 
....?” and then a long whisper. I endeavoured immediately to begin 
a little subject with Monsieur Kiowski; but I saw, by his absence of all 
rejoinder, and the frightful vacancy of the eye he riveted upon me, that he 
was straining every nerve to catch the luckless Thérése’s little adventure. 
A minute afterwards it would be, with great gravity, ‘Has Madame la 
Comtesse been told that Auguste Leroy is going to leave the village? It 
appears that on Wednesday last, one of the keepers going his rounds in the 
forest at midnight, found him. . . .” Then another whisper, and at the end, 
“‘ His brother says that after that he will keep him no more. Dame! It is 
the third time that it happens!” At last there came a story, in which 
‘la Malheureuse” played a great part, and was repeated with strong 
reprobatory emphasis. This story was a very long one, and presently 
reached such an appalling crisis that even poor Madame Olympe, who was, 
as one may say, “to the manner born,” could stand it no longer, but 
ealling out, “The boat! the boat!” hastily jumped up from table, and 
ran to the window. 
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*‘ The boat! where’s the boat! let me see the boat!” cried Monsieur 
Kiowski, throwing himself impetuously into the spirit of the thing, and 
nearly overturning the table in the wild excitement with which he tore to 
the window. It was only the boat which comes down the river every 
morning regularly. To-day it appeared in the very nick of time, and 
deserved extra notice: but I observed that whenever it appeared it always 
created a slight agitation. I suppose that the general monotony of their 
lives ended with making little events become important in their eyes. 
When it had passed out of sight they returned to the table. 

I do not think that in the whole course of my life I ever beheld any 
human creature devour as Monsieur le Curé did: he ate largely of soup, of 
both the hot dishes and of the three cold ones, besides the salad and other 
vegetables—which, although always handed round separately (and not, as 
we do in England, taken as an accompaniment to the meat), appeared to 
be thrown in as it were, and quite to go for nothing. He then, in addition 
to his wine-and-water, had a tremendous jorum of café au lait, and topped 
it all up with two gigantic tumblers of ale, and the fatal pastry-cake and 
honey that I have before alluded to. His face, always scarlet, had become 
gradually purple under this trying process, and I expected every minute 
that he would have some dreadful seizure or other. Madame Olympe told 
me that it was almost as if he laid in his week’s provision of good sub- 
stantial food, when he came up to breakfast at the chateau; that he was 
miserably poor, and a most excellent creature, half-starving himself in 
order to be able to give, out of his wretched pittance, some assistance to 
his still needier neighbours. The curé is an entirely different being from 
our country clergyman: very hard-working and exemplary, but in quite a 
different way, and altogether simpler and more homely. It is not at all 
an uncommon thing abroad to see the curé thinking nothing whatever of 
assisting in manual labour, but working in the field with his neighbours, 
and helping them to get in their hay. In one respect, a good sense is 
shown in Catholic countries, which might be imitated in the Church of 
England with infinite advantage: their clergymen are by no means neces- 
sarily preachers. The functions are divided: he who has the gift of an 
eloquent tongue, speaks to the souls of‘his parishioners through their ears, 
and he who has it not, labours in the vineyard of the Lord silently. 

Madame Olympe was much troubled this morning about her poor house- 
keeper, who during the night had become a great deal worse. The illness 
had assumed a very grave character, and before breakfast she had been 
removed to the village, and put under the care of the good Scur Marie 
and of a regular nurse. Monsieur le Curé had brought satisfactory news 
of her safe arrival at Marny, and told us that on the whole she had borne 
her little journey fairly well. 

After breakfast Monsieur Kiowski brought down his portfolios, and we 
passed a delightful two hours looking over his drawings, and some beau- 
tiful photographs which he had brought from Italy. Nothing ever was more 
kind and amiable than he was: bringing them all to the sofa for me, and 
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improvising a sort of desk with the pillow, so that I could see them with- 
out tiring either my head or my hands. ‘That is St. Peter's,” said he, a 
little unnecessarily ; ‘the largest and most important church of Rome. 
It is in St. Peter’s that all the ceremonies of the Holy Week take place, 
and from it that the world-famous benediction is given. That is the Colos- 
seum ; formerly it was the arena in which the combats of the gladiators were 
witnessed; now it serves the purpose of a church, where people come to hear 
preaching, and to pray at little stations which have been erected in it.” 

I was amazed at the delicacy and beauty of his drawings; Monsieur 
Berthier, too, was charmed with them. ‘The fineness of touch is quite 
incredible!” he said several times with enthusiasm, and indeed in some 
of the drawings it was really impossible to see where the strokes were by 
which the enchanting result was arrived at. Mothers and children seemed 
to be favourite subjects with him: his book was filled with children in 
every sort of position: his babies are perfect,—so unconscious, and all the 
little lovely melting bits—the round of the temple and cheek, the little 
soft way in which the head sits on the neck of a baby—felt with a mater- 
nal tenderness that seemed quite extraordinary in a young man. Presently 
I came, among the drawings, upon a lovely sketch of the river and forest, 
taken from the chateau. I exclaimed when I recognized it, and in the 
kindest and most charming way he immediately entreated me to accept 
it. I felt dreadfully ashamed at having so valuable a present made me, 
but it was so pretty and so delightful a souvenir of my visit, that I could 
not bring myself to refuse it; and all the less that I saw by his manner 
that it would be a real pleasure to him to give it to me. Ursula Hamilton 
was in eestasies over all the drawings, but most especially about a coloured 
sketch ofthe picture Monsieur Kiowski was now engaged upon. The subject 
was the death of Titian: it was wonderfully harmonious and full of charac- 
ter. There was one head—that of a pupil of Titian’s—a soft, young, dark 
Italian face, that was full of sentiment; and there were two women—one 
in pale crocus-coloured draperies, with a tiger-lily in her hand, and another 
in a sort of gold and brown brocade, with her back turned and her head 
thrown ever her shoulder—that were quite magnificent. 

** How I do wish I could paint!” said Ursula. 

“Why don’t you ?”’ said Monsieur Kiowski. ‘If I were not going 
to-night I would teach you. With Miss Hamilton’s feeling for art, she 
would soon learn—wouldn’t she, Monsieur Berthier ? ” 

‘¢Tn water-colours,” said Monsieur Berthier. 

‘Why not in oils?” asked Ursula impetuously. ‘Ah, I see!” she 
added: ‘‘la femme—la femme—et toujours la femme!” and she came and 
sat down impatiently by my sofa. ‘I do get so sick of the way he always 
goes maundering on about the inferiority of women! Iam sure you don’t 
agree with him—you don’t believe him, do you ?” 

“T think we are different creatures,” said I, ‘* but I don’t see that 
difference necessarily implies inferiority: as we are inferior to them in 
certain faculties of the mind which they possess.” 
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“Yes,” she interrupted, ‘the heavy, slow, tiresome ones 

“So,” continued I, laughing, ‘‘ I also think that they are inferior to us 
in other mental qualities which belong entirely, or, at all events, in a much 
higher degree of perfection, to us. Moreover, I believe that these very 
differences were beneficently bestowed upon us, ‘ not to doubtful disputa- 
tions,’ but that man might strengthen the spirit of woman in the bearing 
of her burdens, and that woman might lighten the heart of man in the 
carrying of his—that each might be, in their very unlikeness, a comfort, a 
joy, and a completion to the other.” 

‘* At all events you are fair,” said Ursula. ‘* You meet one half way, 
but I felt inclined to hurl things at him yesterday at dinner when he 
went pottering on with his Faust and his Hamlet, and his Hamlet and 
his Faust. Who ever said that metaphysics, abstract speculation (the 
least useful of all things, by the way,) were the forte of women ? But it is 
a perfectly different matter with the passions—they belong to us every bit 
as much as to men, and I don’t see why we shouldn’t be able to delineate 
them quite as well. It’s all very well to talk,—but what sort of intellectual 
nourishment do women get ? What is called their education consists for 
the most part of nothing but a series of abridgments, filtered through 
miserable smatterers. Let a woman just for once have the mental training 
that almost every man gets, and then we shall see—”’ 

‘‘ Whether she will write a Hamlet?” said I, smiling. 

‘‘ Well, perhaps she may not be able to write a Hamlet, but I can’t 
for the life of me see why she shouldn’t write an As You Like It.” 

‘As You Like It!” I echoed in utter amazement. 

“ Yes—As You Like Jt—why not? Thatis not powerful: it is not even 
passionate. Don’t you see that I am taking up a modest position ?” 

I couldn’t help it; I burst into a peal of laughter from which I was 
only roused by the tears of mortification which I saw standing in her eyes. 

‘‘My dear child,” said I, “calmness is power, and the strongest 
spirits are not those who awaken tumult in our breasts, but those who 
bring us into peace. As for ds You Like It, I love that play so dearly, 
that I believe on the whole I would rather have written it than any 
of the others. It seems to me to have a divine quality about it: it leaves 
one as a fine landscape does—with eyes dimmed by mists of tender- 
ness, not of sorrow, and with a heart adoring God and gentler towards 
one’s kind.” 

Meanwhile Lady Blankeney and Maria had got one of Monsieur 
Kiowski’s sketch-books in their hands the wrong way upwards, and were, 
apparently with the greatest interest, inspecting the slight pencil land- 
scapes upside down. At last, after having gone through it scrupulously 
from beginning to end, they put it upon the table. 

** Did you like them ?”’ asked Ursula, drily, when they had done. 

‘* Quite charming!” said Lady Blankeney, smiling. ‘Such a treat. 
By-the-way, my dear Ursula,” she continued, ‘I have heard from the 
Marquise de Verneuil this morning, a most civil kind note (nothing like 
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the Faubourg St. Germain after all, is there ?), and she is quite in despair 
at your not coming ; but I hope you will revoke that cruel decision.” 

“IT think your decision was the cruel one,” answered Ursula. “I 
have a friend come from another country to see me; I beg you to get 
Madame de Verneuil’s permission that he should accompany us, and you 
entirely decline doing so.” 

«‘ Why, my dear Ursula,” said Lady Blankeney, rather embarrassed, 
“you are such a dear ardent creature, and the moment an idea runs 
away with you there is no making you understand. You see it is a very 
small, select thing.” 

“Tf Jacques is not fit company for them,” said Ursula, “ neither 
am I.” 

‘“‘But, my dear child, the thing is so simple,” said Lady Blankeney. 

‘‘ Quite so,” retorted Ursula; ‘he is not going, neither am I.” 

“But, my dear, she’s delighted,” said Lady Blankeney—*< quite 
delighted, on the contrary—so very anxious to make his acquaintance, 
I’ve got the letter here,” she said, tapping her pocket, “‘ and she will only 
be too charmed x 

“Then you thought better of it and wrote after all?” said Ursula. 
‘‘ Was it afier you heard Jacques play ?” 

‘Well, I don’t exactly remember what day it was,” said Lady 
Blankeney, getting red and hesitating. 

‘‘ But it was after you heard him play 
there to be music at Madame de Verneuil’s ?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said Lady Blankeney; ‘she gives the best musical parties in 
Paris, and I happened in my note to mention your friend’s great talent, 
and then of course in hers she said she would be only too enchanted.” 

‘Oh, and I am to sing, I suppose?” said Ursula. 

‘“‘ Why, of course,” said Lady Blankeney. ‘‘ We quite reckon on you, 
my dear. The dear Marquise was in ecstasies when she heard how 
beautifully Monsieur Dessaix played, and I’m sure she’s only too happy 
to have him. She says so in her note here,”—again tapping her pocket. 
‘‘ Would you like to see her note?” 

**Q dear, no. Pray don’t trouble yourself, Lady Blankeney,” said 
Ursula. ‘ We shall neither of us go. I do not mean to sing anywhere but 
in my own home.” (Poor Lady Blankeney looked terribly chapfallen.) 
“ And as for Jacques, he is not professional a bit more than myself; he is 
in no need whatever of money, and therefore I don’t exactly see why he 
should go and play for a woman whose house you considered too good for 
him until you thought of making use of him.” 

‘Oh, my dear Ursula, you really have such a way of putting things ; 
but I’m sure you couldn’t—you wouldn’t—it would be such a disappoint- 
ment!” besought poor Lady Blankeney, in utter dismay. ‘It has all been 
my fault—I assure you it has all been my fault—my little nervous way, 
you know. If it hadn’t been the Faubourg, it would have been quite, quite 
different, you know; but it is always so select there! But now that she 
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has written to say how delighted she is to make your acquainiance—yours 
and Monsieur Dessaix’s—(and so select as she always is!)—I really don’t 
know what you would have. Isn’t it quite true, Maria ?” she said, appeal- 
ing to her daughter in her despair. 

“‘Oh, quite true—ten,” calmly said Maria, who had got to her work 
again and had noi the smallest idea what her mother was talking about. 

‘Very well, then,” said Ursula. ‘‘ In that case we will go-——” 

‘‘Now that is so nice and sweet of you!” interrupted poor Lady 
Blankeney, with a ray of hope. 

‘‘ But,” continued Miss Hamilton, gravely, “I will not sing, and 
Jacques shall not play, and that will give your select Marquise all the 
more time to become acquainted with us.” 

Lady Blankeney’s face fell so dismally that I was sadly afraid she was 
going to cry. Just then Madame Olympe came up, and proposed an 
expedition to the Géant—a high hill in the neighbourhood, from which 
there was a lovely view. 

‘“‘ But what shall I do?” said Lady Blankeney, dolorously. ‘I must 
send an answer to-day. She told me she meant to do without the Trebelli 
if Ursula went ad 

‘“‘Then hadn’t you better write and tell her to put the Trebelli on 
again?” said Ursula, coolly. 

‘“‘Dear me!” said Lady Blankeney, still more dejected. ‘I don’t see 
how we are to go at all. What is to become of you, Ursula, if Maria and 
Igo?” 

‘“‘Oh, don’t be unhappy about me, my dear Lady Blankeney. Jacques 
and I shall have a very cosy little evening together at the hotel, I dare say.” 

‘‘ Speak to her, you, my dear Countess! She really doesn’t know the 
things that people will say, and I really am almost beginning to be afraid 
that—that—she does not care.” 

“IT do not know, and I do not care,” said Miss Hamilton, looking at 
Lady Blankeney placidly. 

‘«‘ When is this party to be?”’ asked Madame Olympe. 

‘It’s on Saturday next,” said Lady Blankeney, “‘ and I must write 
to-day, and I’m sure I don’t know what I am to say after all her kindness 
about it!” 

‘*‘T’'ll tell you what,” said Madame Olympe. ‘ Write and say that I 
keep Miss Hamilton here until Monday next—that is, if she will stay ?” 
and she turned towards Ursula. An expression of pleasure lit up Ursula’s 
face, which was followed by a slight shade of hesitation. 

‘‘Oh, you and Monsieur Dessaix I mean, of course,” added Madame 
Olympe, laughing. ‘ And now go and get your things on quickly, all of 
you; it soon gets cold of an evening now, and it is a longish way that we 
have to go. Bessy,” she continued, addressing me, “ go and fetch your 
hat too. The others will walk, but the pony-chair is ordered for you, and 
there is a way up, not quite so pretty, perhaps, as the road that they are 
going, but at least twice as short: Iam sure we can manage it with the 
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pony-chair and our steady old horse, and Monsieur Kiowski and I are 
coming with you.” 

We had a lovely view, certainly, when we got to the top of the hill; 
and I think that the intense delight it gave me must have repaid my 
dear hostess for all her kind thought and hard labour in my behalf; 
but oh, what that journey up was to my poor rickety nerves, no words 
ean tell. We went up, and up, and up through an entirely perpendicular 
lane, where there existed no road at all. Madame Olympe walked 
the whole way, pulling the horse up after her by main force, while 
Monsieur Kiowski pushed behind with all his might. I never was so 
terrified or so miserable in all my life. Whenever we stopped for an 
instant in order to allow the poor animal to recover his breath, the 
carriage rolled back, and frightened me out of my wits. I made one or 
two feeble propositions about walking, which Madame Olympe peremp- 
torily extinguished. At last, Monsieur Kiowski, seeing that I was on the 
point of crying, suggested that I was more likely to be made ill by sitting 
in the carriage and being frightened, than by the fatigue of walking. 
Upon this Madame Olympe suddenly turned round, and coming close up 
to me, in a determined way, said, ‘‘ You are frightened; of what are you 
frightened ? Of being run away with? How is it possible up this steep 
hill? Of the carriage rolling back ? Where can you go to if it does roll 
back ? into the hedge.” And she suddenly backed the carriage right 
into the hedge, to illustrate her words. ‘There is only one thing that 
can happen to you, and that is to tumble out; but I do not see what is to 
make you do that; and if you did, you are but an inch from the ground in 
this little low chair, and you could not hurt yourself if you were to try.” 

‘* Well,” said Monsieur Kiowski, who had gone a little way off to take 
a peep through a break in the trees, ‘is it decided ? Does she get out?” 

** Yes,” answered Madame Olympe, unhesitatingly. ‘I have con- 
vinced her reason that there is no danger; so she is no longer frightened, 
and stays in.” 

After that there was nothing for it but to remain where I was and 
endure agonies until we reached the summit. That angelic creature 
Monsieur Kiowski ran ever so far back to possess himself of an enormous 
stone, very nearly as big as a milestone, with which he toiled up the hill 
after us, scotching the wheel with it every time that we stopped, and 
thereby doing away with what had been the most unpleasant of my sensa- 
tions. At the top we were met by the rest of the party, with the exception 
of Monsieur Dessaix. He had started with them, it seems, but the moment 
they began to ascend the hill he had exclaimed to Miss Hamilton, ‘‘ Ursula, 
there is danger; I leave thee!” and returned home. I was allowed by 
Madame Olympe to walk down by the road that I had come, accompanied by 
Ursula, Monsieur Kiowski, Monsieur Berthier 97d Jeanne. Lady Blankeney 
and Maria were driven home the long way by Madame Olympe. 

As soon as we reached the chateau, Lady Blankeney made one final 
attempt to mollify Miss Hamilton about Madame de Verneuil, but she was 
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entirely inexorable, and so poor Lady Blankeney, with Maria, retreated 
upstairs, much mortified, to write her letter. I went and established 
myself upon my sofa, and Madame Olympe made us some tea—after which 
Ursula began to sing, and then Monsieur Dessaix was prevailed upon to 
play. He played with Madame Olympe, first, sonatas of Mozart’s, as long 
as the daylight lasted and that they could see ; and then he went playing 
on, compositions of his own: a song of Gretchen, a song of Juliet, a song 
of Ophelia, a song of Mignon—tender, pathetic, exquisite! and we sat and 
listened, first into the twilight, then into the dusk, until the last fine passion 
and the last faint glimmer clung together in an undistinguishable embrace 
and died into the night. For some seconds after the sound had ceased, we 
all remained breathless and motionless, bound in a great silent emotion. 
At last a gentle voice said from out of the darkness, with a little sym- 
pathetic sigh, “‘ Ah, how well I did to come back!” 

Ursula’s hand, which was lying in mine, gave a sudden jump, and 
Madame Olympe got up, crying, “‘ Why, René, you don’t mean that it’s 
you? No—this is too laughable !” 

The lamps were lit, and a slight fair man, with chestnut hair and a red 
beard divided into two points, was presented to me as Monsieur de Saldes. 
Jeanne was right—interesting was the word. Ursula had remained sitting 
rather behind me, and had not been perceived in the first moments of 
greeting. At last Monsieur de Saldes caught sight of her, and came 
forward with an exclamation of pleasure to meet her. 

‘‘My dear Ursula, how charmed I am to see you! Forgive my 
freedom,” he added. ‘‘ When I first knew you, you were no higher than 
that, you know,” —and he made the measure with his hand in the air. 

‘‘ Yes, but I have grown since then. I am now as tall as that,” she 
said, drawing herself up to her full height, and drawing her hand up with 
a lazy charming gesture to a level with her head, “and I am always 
called Miss Hamilton.” 

I was amazed at her self-possession; and so, I think, was Monsieur 
René, for he suddenly flushed and turned with rather an embarrassed 
manner to speak to Madame Olympe. 

‘‘T feel proud of myself,” said Ursula to me in English. ‘I suppose 
I am the first person who has ever put that man down in his life.” 

‘¢ He does not seem to like it much,” said I. 

‘‘ Good for him!” she answered, with a wicked smile. 

‘“‘ Now tell me what on earth has brought you back to me so soon, 
René?” said Madame Olympe. ‘ Your erratic proceedings become daily 
more wonderful.” 

‘* Suppose I have come back for the meet to-morrow ? Would that be 
so very wonderful ?”’ said he. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Madame Olympe, “ for you knew of the meet before you 
went, and had no intention whatever of hunting.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I came back to see old friends—who knows ?” he said, 
with a charming smile at Ursula. 
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“ That won’t do either,” said Madame Olympe. ‘ You forget that I 
know what took you away in such a hurry. You had better tell the truth 
at once—it will have to come out at last—come, execute yourself with a 
good grace, and unfold the mystery.” 

“‘ Tf I were to tell you, how you would laugh at me!” he said, langhing 
himself. ‘* Well, you must know, then, that yesterday evening I thought 
I would just go for half-an-hour to Madame de Limour’s. At this season I 
made sure of finding her alone, and having a little chat comfortably by her 
fireside. Not atall. There were at least twenty people—men of science 
with dowdy wives, literary lions, a German poetess with a goitre—and 
in the midst of all these, such a fish out of water, and more undressed 
than anything you can conceive, Sophie de Malan! She was in the 
hands of a hideous man, who, I was told, had just written something 
about the decomposition of oils. She flew to me at once, held on like 
grim death, and would not let me go until I had sworn all my great gods 
that I would dine with her to-day. I really never saw anything so shocking 
as her appearance. I suppose, like myself, she had expected to find no 
one, and had put on an old gown—it was a very dirty one—and those 
naked little high shoulders! I assure you one could see the articulation 
of her anatomy all down her chest as far as her waist. You never saw 
such a hideous spectacle in your life ! ” 

‘«‘ Where was Monsieur de Malan ?” 

“Oh, she had left him somewhere or other by the seaside in 
Normandy, and was only herself in Paris for a day or two on business. 
If he had been there I might have borne it. I always rather liked Malan: 
but a téte-a-téte with Sophie was more than my poor shattered frame 
could stand. So I wrote a little note (to be sent at seven o'clock), stating 
how at the eleventh hour my wretched health obliged me to renounce the 
promised happiness, &c.” 

‘‘ So that, in point of fact, it is to Madame de Malan’s invitation to 
dinner that we are indebted for the pleasure of seeing you?” said Miss 
Hamilton. 

‘‘Do you know her, Miss Hamilton?” said Monsieur de Saldes, 
turning to her. ‘ Oh, though, of course you do! She was at Florence in 
the old days.” 

‘‘'Yes; she was at Florence in the old days,” answered Miss Hamilton, 
smiling: ‘‘ but my acquaintance with her was very slight.” 

‘And you are going to England, Olympe tells me,” he continued, 
“and with Lady Blankeney? Surely, after the vita libera of Italy, 
England, and under those auspices, will never suit you ?” 

‘“‘T am afraid the alliance does not seem likely to last very long,” said 
Ursula. ‘ Our points of view upon all subjects are so very different. I don’t 
feel certain how I may like England under my new circumstances. I have 
come into a fortune, you know; and among other pleasant things, have 
inherited an estate in Devonshire, which I am told is quite lovely. I can 
fancy liking country-life in England—there is something useful, delightful, 
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and altogether noble about it. Whenever I read or hear about it, it seems 
to me the ideal life. Each of the two times I have been in England, it 
has only been to make a hurried visit of a few days to London upon 
business matters. Oh, how ugly I thought it, and how I hatedit! It 
was almost worth while going there, though, for the joy of returning 
afterwards to the beloved land. How one’s spirits rise the moment one 
crosses the frontier, and hears people speaking with sweet terminating 
vowels once more!”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” said Monsieur Kiowski. ‘I know nothing like the emotion 
that the first Italian town gives one after an absence—the well-remembered 
yet always new aspect of men and things! The faded frescos on the old 
palaces—the balconies teeming with crowded flowers ; the shops, half in, 
half out of doors—the barber with the striped curtain drawn back, that 
the patient may flaner with his eyes while his chin is in jeopardy—the 
tailor who is always mending a waistcoat on a sort of hob at the entrance 
of the shop " 

‘¢ The limonaro and the water-melon man,” interrupted Ursula. 

‘The ill-shaven priests and slippered women,” continued Monsieur 
Kiowski. 

“The groom who has a tenor and the milkman who plays the 
mandoline!” cried Ursula. 

‘“‘ How noisy—how sunny—how fascinating it all is!” said Monsieur 
Kiowski. 

«¢ And, sommi Dei! what a stench !”’ added Monsieur de Saldes. 

‘J don’t mind it!” said Ursula, indignantly. 

* You needn’t be angry with me for my unromantic climax to your 
ecstasies,”’ said Monsieur de Saldes. ‘‘ No one knows better than I do the 
emotion of a return to Italy. The second time I went to Rome, it was at 
the end of October, I recollect. I threw open the window of the carriage 
as we drove from Civita Vecchia: a dense vapour covered all the country, 
and one could see nothing; but the whole land smelt of the aromatic 
herbs which the cattle were chewing, and that well-remembered Campagna 
odour of thyme borne in upon the damp air affected me unspeakably. 
I lay back in the carriage, and cried like a child: happy tears! why 
cannot one shed such oftener ! ” 

I felt quite touched. ‘‘ Humbug!” said Ursula to me in a low voice. 
Tt was the first time that she jarred upon me. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Madame Olympe. ‘No one enjoys a trip to Italy more 
than I do, but I don’t think I could live there. I do get so furious with 
the dishonesty and unreliability of the people—they do cheat and lie so!” 

‘** You must remember,” said Ursula, “that going to Italy as you do, 
and living the hotel life on the great beaten track, you see the very worst 
specimens of the people. They do not, perhaps, feel the great shame of 
lying as the English do; but I have known many perfectly dependable 
Italians, and I think that when they are so at all, they are generally more 
so than any other people. Quite the most truthful nature I ever met with 
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was an Italian, and that was the Meneghina, our Venetian maid: she was 
absolutely transparent.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said I, ‘“‘nothing can be more charming than that sort of 
impulsive candour that you speak of ; but at the same time I must say that 
I like the English notion of the shame of a lie. There is something very 
noble about it, and it belongs altogether to a higher tone of feeling than 
the involuntary truth-telling which you praise in Italians.” 

‘¢T have remarked,”’ said Monsieur Berthier, mildly, ‘‘ that the concep- 
tion of truth among Englishwomen is quite peculiar to themselves ; and I 
must own that it appears to me very often to answer the exact purpose 
that falsehood does with other people. For example, suppose that an 
Englishwoman has happened to go to some place or other, and that she 
has her own reasons for not wishing it known that she has been there— 
(such a thing might occur, might it not ?)—-she comes back, and some one 
asks her where she has been? She immediately answers, To this place 
—to that place—to the other place, and thinks that so long as she does 
not positively deny the having been to the one important spot she is 
scrupulously truthful. For has she, after all, not indeed been to all these 
places? More than this, she is even capable of deliberately planning to 
go to all these places, expressly in order that she may be able with what 
she regards as perfect truth to enumerate them, and behind them to 
conceal what she wishes concealed. When I have said what I thought 
upon the subject—which was that this mode of action appeared to me to 
be very much like pressing truth into the service of falsehood—I have been 
received with indignant surprise. The Englishwoman thought she had, on 
the contrary, evinced a conscientious adherence to truth. Now a French- 
woman is, for the most part, quite incapable of that sort of thing; if she 
is in a difficulty she will lie like a trooper, but it will be a direct lie born 
out of an immediate danger—not that elaborate perversion of the truth in 
which the Englishwoman permits herself to indulge with so much astute- 
ness and self-complacency.” 

‘“‘ The entirely motiveless lies which Roman people often tell, are the 
most curious of all,” said Monsieur Kiowski. ‘ When I was in Rome, I 
had a most valuable man-servant: he was a man of an education consider- 
ably above his station, had been highly recommended to me, and was 
trustworthy in every way. One day when I came home he announced to me 
that a gentleman whom he had never seen before had been to call upon me; 
he had left no name, and he had forgotten in the hall a very curious cane. 
There was no end to the trouble my poor Giovannino gave himself about 
this stick. He made inquiries in every direction, and finally had hand- 
bills printed and stuck about in the principal shops describing it, and 
informing the owner where he might recover it. No one claimed it, how- 
ever, and at last, after many months, considering the-matter now quite 
hopeless, he grew to regard the stick as in a manner his own, and to take 
it with him when he went out walking. One day more than a year after 
this circumstance had occurred, he was suddenly stopped in the street 
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by the owner of the cane, who recognized and claimed his property. 
Giovannino surrendered it joyfully and unhesitatingly, at the same time 
affirming positively that he had bought it not half an hour ago, and given 
ten scudi for it. He told me all this himself when he came home—and I, 
who knew to what trouble and expense the poor fellow’s honesty had put 
him, in vain endeavoured to elicit from him some reason or other for his 
extraordinary gratuitous falsehood. ‘But why, why did you say that you had 
bought it ?’ I ir vain inquired. ‘Eh, non saprei!’ he only answered with 
a smile; ‘mi é saltato cosi fuori dalla bocea !—it jumped out of my mouth!’”’ 

“ After all,” said Monsieur de Saldes, ‘‘ the difference is not merely 
national, it is also individual in the highest degree. No two English or 
French people look at truth in the same way: it is a relative thing, and 
every one sees it from his own point of view. Ihave a friend whose respect 
for truth induces him to go about the world hurting everybody’s feelings, 
and making himself perfectly odious ; he thinks he is performing a great 
duty, and is delighted with himself. As for me, I hope Iam not more 
undependable than any one else in serious matters ; but I would tell any 
amount of little insignificant social lies to give a pleasant emotion, and, 
above all, to spare a moment’s pain to any one. J think that is a duty; 
he despises me, and I hate him—who is to decide between us? Truth, 
like everything else, is an entirely relative thing. Did you ever read 
Rénan’s Vie de Jésus, Miss Hamilton?” he continued. ‘If you recollect, 
without wishing in any way to impugn the divine veracity of our Lord, he 
bids us remember that he was an Oriental, and all but insinuates that his 
assertions may therefore be taken with a grain of salt. I quite agree with 
him as far as the question of nationality is concerned ; don’t you?” 

‘‘T hate the blasphemous twaddle of that book,” said Miss Hamilton, 
‘‘ and agree with nothing it contains. I think it has been made, in every 
way, of a great deal more importance than it deserves.” 

‘“‘ But it is very prettily written !—have you read it, Miss Hope ?” he 
said, turning to me. ‘Every one must own that it is prettily written.” 

“‘T think,” said I, ‘that the very expression you make use of, condemns 
the book. - In treating of such subjects, prettinesses are so out of place as 
to become absolutely shocking to people like myself, of strong prejudices 
and weak minds.” 

‘‘ Ah, but there are charming pages!” he continued. ‘ And then there 
is such a perfume of naiveté and of the primitive life in his descriptions of 
the places! that, too, is original ; no one ever did it before.” 

Yes,” said Ursula, “he has sprinkled the Holy Land with rosewater. 
It is perfectly of a piece with the idea of presenting the Saviour of the 
world under the aspect of a garcon d’esprit— ‘qui a inventé ce genre 
délicieux des paraboles.’ This also, no doubt, has the merit of origi- 
nality. As you say, nobody ever did it before, and I sincerely hope nobody 
ever will do it again. Saint Peter denied our Lord, but it was reserved to 
Monsieur Rénan to patronize him.” 

*‘ Ursula!” called Madame Olympe from the other end of the room, 
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where she was looking out some music, “do tell me what programme I can 
arrange for the village church on Sunday next ? There is going to be a grand 
confirmation-function, and we want, if possible, to get up something a little 
more important than usual in the way of music. There is a little woman 
in the village—the wife of one of our huntsmen—who has a very pretty 
voice: she and Jeanne can sing a duet together, and we can manage a 
simple chorus or two; but that will hardly be enough, I am afraid.” 

‘May I sing?” said Ursula. ‘I should like to sing in a church of 
all things,—that is, if you don’t mind my being a heretic ?” 

‘“‘ No, really ?”’ exclaimed Madame Olympe. ‘Heretic or no heretic, 
you deserve to go to heaven for such an offer! May you sing? Indeed you 
shall, since you give me the chance.” 

‘“‘ But what shall it be?” said Ursula. ‘I have only one sacred song 
in the world—a psalm of Marcello’s. It will be the very thing, but it is 
the only one I possess.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Madame Olympe, “ that will do for the first song ; but you 
must have two solos—what shall we do for the second ? What was that 
grand air of Stradella’s you sang just now ?—that was very solemn.” 

‘‘ My dear Madame Olympe,” said Ursula, “it is a passionate love- 
song, and begins with the words, ‘Oh del mio dolce ardor, bramato oggetto.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind!” said Madame Olympe. ‘It is quite magnificent, and 
you sing it superbly. We must have it. I will look out some Latin words 
which we will clap upon it, somehow or other. We must have it at any price.” 

Just then the carriage which was to carry Monsieur Kiowski to the 
station was announced, and Monsieur Kiowski—who had gone upstairs to 
get his things together—hurried into the room to bid us good-by. 

* Ah,” said Madame Olympe, “how splendid this Tantum ergo of 
Bach's is! We could sing it if we onlyhad a tenor! Jeanne would take 
the first, Miss Hamilton the second, Charles could sing the bass. It’s not 
at all difficult. Ah, Monsieur Kiowski, why are you going away ?” 

“‘T wish I were not,” he answered, “and I would sing it for you with 
pleasure.” 

“‘ Come back and sing it!” said Jeanne, laughing. 

‘“‘ Very well, so I will!” he said. 

“No! will you?” she cried, jumping up, vehemently. 

“« My dear child,” said her mother, ‘don’t you see that he is joking ?” 

‘* Not at all,” said Monsieur Kiowski; ‘we will have the Tantum ergo. 
Your function is for Sunday ; I shall be back here on Saturday morning 
for breakfast and rehearsal.” 

‘‘ It is unheard of,” exclaimed Madame Olympe; “ but it is too much! 
Oh, why do you go? why must you go?” 

“Tt is a pity,” answered he, “‘ but I have an engagement that it is 
important I should keep.” 

“‘ Well, then, at all events,” said Madame Olympe, “ you will give us 
some more days when you come back?” 

** Alas, I fear that, too, will be impossible! On Monday afternoon I 
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have a model coming at two o'clock, and I shall be obliged to leave you 
on Sunday as soon as I have sung my Tantum ergo. I have been at play 
so long that I must set to work without delay, or I shall not have my 
pictures ready for the Academy, and so a revoir, and not adieu! At least 
that is something,” he added, as he kissed her hand. “A revoir, Jeanne! 
Monsieur Berthier, adieu ; you will not be here, I believe, when I return. 
Miss Hope, we shall meet again on Saturday,—I shall have the pleasure 
of singing with you on Sunday, Miss Hamilton.” He then turned to 
Monsieur de Saldes, and with a hasty bow and a *‘ Monsieur, j’ai l’honneur 
de vous saluer!” rushed off. We looked out and saw him drive past the 
window. We were a little afraid he might be late—suddenly the carriage 
stops—what can have happened ? Monsieur Kiowski leaps out—he tears 
up the hill by a short path across to the house. Good gracious, he has 
forgotten something !—he will certainly be too late! An instant more 
voluble talking in a high key on the steps—in the passage—and he is in 
the room. ‘The poor dear Marquis . ...I never bade him good- 
by .... Pray say a thousand things for me, I entreat....I 
wouldn’t for all the world that he should think himself forgotten !”’ panting 
he articulates, and breathless departs. There he goes spinning down 
the hill again—long grey coat-tails flying in the wind—he’s in—off they 
gallop. Will he catch the train ? 

‘‘ Good gracious, what a whirlwind!” said Monsieur René. 

“‘ But what an angel!” said Madame Olympe. “ Think of his coming 
back all that way, and across the sea too, for a single day, to" help us with 
our music!” 

‘¢ Tt isn’t you, René, who would do that,” said Jeanne. 

‘No,’ said Rene, “ I should be sorry to do anything so ridiculous. It 
can be nothing but an intense gratification of the demon of restlessness 
within him to make a man do such a thing. Of course he could have 
remained if he had chosen,—but some people like living in a fuss.” 

‘‘ He said he had an engagement,” I observed. 

‘And not with Madame de Malan, or he might have broken it,” 
suggested Ursula. 

**Oh, if there is a lady in the case, I say no more,” said Monsieur 
de Saldes. ‘‘ Only then, of course, the great magnanimity of keeping the 
engagement rather goes to the ground.” 

“I know with whom his engagement is,” began Monsieur Berthier. 

‘¢ Oh, who is it ?—do tell.us!’’ we all exclaimed in a breath. 

‘“‘ See,” said he, looking round.at us complacently, ‘ the curiosity of 
women! Monsieur René is the only person who expresses no desire to 
become acquainted with Monsieur Kiowski’s little secret. You must know, 
then,” he continued, ‘that Monsieur Kiowski is much interested about 
a poor sculptor of great merit in Genoa, who has, in spite of his talent, 
been quite unable to make any sort of way with the public. Last spring, 
Monsieur Kiowski made him send over one of his best works—a charming 
little figure of Egeria—with the hope of being able to sell it for him in 
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England. An American gentleman,—a Mr. Crittenden Pike—saw the 
statue at Monsieur Kiowski’s studio, and was much struck by it, but came 
to no decision. Since Monsieur Kiowski has been here, however, he has 
received a letter from Mr. Pike, stating that he sails for America on 
Friday, and would like to see the statue again before. he goes ; and it is for 
this—for the chance of effecting this sale, that he curtails his holiday, and 
goes back. I am sure you are all a little disappointed that there is no lady 
in the maiter—are you not? It would have been more romantic? Well, 
I think it is even prettier so.”’ 

‘Tt isn’t you, René, who would have done that either,’ 
Olympe, laughing. 

‘‘T flatter myself I should not,” he answered, warming his feet, and 
stroking his red beard with a lovely white rose. 

Madame Olympe and I then sat down to the piano, and I tried the 
bass of some duets with her. Suddenly, Monsieur Charles rushed in 
nearly as impetuously as Monsieur Kiowski. ‘ Olympe! ” 

No answer but a series of brilliant scales complacently executed with 
the right hand. 

“‘Olympe! Have you seen Monsieur Kiowski? Did he come back 
again, Olympe ? He will certainly miss his train!” 

She went on steadily playing with a darkening visage. 

“‘Olympe! they tell me he came back again? Did you see him? 
Do you hear me, Olympe ? He had then forgotten something? Olympe! 
had he then forgotten something ? He will lose the train! ” 

When I heard him labouring in vain to be heard, and addressing him- 
self to her with about as much success as if she had been the wall, I 
unconsciously made a little indication of stopping ; but without looking at 
me she went on pressing my right arm heavily down with her left, with 
which she at the same time kept on vigorously executing a rummaging 
bass, and, dashing the forefinger of her right hand into the centre of my 
page, to show me my place, gave vent to an ominous “ Un, deux, trois!” 
that sent me floundering back to my duty in a state of abject submission. 
Jeanne saw the impending storm, and came to the rescue. ‘‘ What!” she 
cried, with the greatest apparent surprise and interest. ‘Come back, 
Marquis ? No!—did he really? He will certainly be too late! What 
could it be? Hyacinthe will know—let us go and inquire.” And she 
carried him cleverly out of the room. 

‘‘You are surprised that I did not answer him?” said Madame 
Olympe. ‘Of what use would it have been? Sometimes he goes on calling 
my name for ten minutes together from the next room, for no other 
reason than to establish the fact that I am there! ” 

How shall I describe the brusque oddity of my dear strange hostess’s 
manner without giving a wrong impression of that warm generous heart ? 
One of the days that I was there, Monsieur Charles had a slight attack 
of feverish cold. With what anxious tenderness, with what affectionate 
devotion, she waited on and served him! I never saw in any one such 
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strong feelings of compassion. In most people that virtue does not appear 
to exceed the limits of a sentiment; in her, pity became a passion. Her 
great beauty and the quiet appreciation which she had of it, without the 
slightest admixture of coquetry or affectation, was one of the most striking 
characteristics of this regal and most original of women. I have seen her 
go across the room and look steadily at her handsome face for minutes 
together in the glass with a singleness of purpose that nearly made me 
laugh ; but I never saw her squint at herself as she went by, or pretend 
to arrange something in her head-dress, or adopt any of the little mean 
expedients that uneasy vanity, male and female alike, resorts to whenever 
a looking-glass is in question. I haye never known but one other 
handsome woman equally unoccupied with her own beauty. If you had 
told her to put on her grandmother’s nightcap, she would have been 
quite content to do so, and to look like her grandmother in it. Madame 
Olympe would have put on the cap, too, in a minute ; but somehow her 
rue would have been worn with a difference, and she would, through an 
involuntary artistic instinct, have arranged it at once so as to look in it a 
thousand times handsomer and younger than she did before. Her 
extraordinary unconsciousness is, I think, perhaps what attracts and 
attaches one to her more than anything else. She has no more respect- 
humain than a baby: the sunlight and the shadows flit over her face 
according to her humours, just as they brighten and darken the face of 
uncontrolled childhood; and in her and about her there is all the time a 
sort of grand innocence which makes one laugh, and for which one adores her. 
She was evidently gradually growing very fond of Ursula and of Monsieur 
Jacques. The former had got quite to understand her feeling upon the 
score of manners; and whenever any little passage occurred to bring a gloom 
over Madame Olympe’s countenance, she would break out into a sudden 
appeal of glorious recitative that ended everything with an embrace. 
Monsieur Jacques liked Madame de Caradee very much, and had the 
greatest opinion of her artistic organization ; but he was still frightened to 
death at her size and her abruptness, and whenever she came into the 
room used to strike up the air of ‘See the conquering hero comes,”’ to the 
ereat edification of myself and Ursula. Luckily Madame Olympe’s 
acquaintance with Handel was limited. As for me, Monsieur Jacques 
and I hail become sworn friends; he would come to me for a hundred 
little services, such as numbering the leaves of his music, stitching them 
together, sewing buttons on his gloves—and he used to call me his 
providence. 

Delightful as they all seemed to consider Monsieur de Saldes, I did not 
think our party gained from having him—it became less genial at once. 
One couldn’t help a certain feeling of anxiety and responsibility caused by his 
presence in some sort of undefined way ; he was referred to in one’s own mind 
about everything that did, could, or might occur, in a mute unacknowledged 
manner, and it threw a coldness over the whole. On the day of | is 
arrival he contrived to escape the natural fate that awaited him in Miss 
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Blankeney, and to take Ursula in to dinner, to Monsieur Jacques’ great 
annoyance, who sat next to me. 

* Do not let her marry him,” he said tome. ‘ You have obtained 
such a good influence over her already—exercise it for her profit, I 
implore you. Do not let her marry him; I am sure he would not make 


her happy.” 
“‘ Do you think there is any chance of such a thing ?” [ asked in some 


surprise. 

‘‘ Things much more improbable have happened,” he answered. ‘‘ He 
is not good-looking, is he ? it is such a worn-out face.” 

‘‘ The eyes are fine,” I remarked. 

‘‘ Mine are fine too,” he said, plaintively. ‘‘ Have you ever looked at 
them?” and he fixed them on me. ‘‘ They are like velvet!” he added 
with a melancholy air. 

I then noticed for the first time how handsome they were. What gave 
a great peculiarity to his face was that to these very black eyes there was 
hardly any eyebrow whatever. 

“Ts it possible that you are jealous ?”’ said I. 

‘““No,”’ he answered, “not precisely. I never desired to marry her 
myself; and if I were to desire it and that she were to consent, I should 
certainly cease to desire it immediately ; but I have an uncomfortable 
presentiment about that man—he will love her, or she will love him, and 
that would make me perfectly miserable.” 

Lady Blankeney continued very low, poor woman, at her failure about 
Madame de Verneuil’s party, and could not flutter her little frivolous wings 
at all. Ursula, too, snubbed her upon every possible occasion—rather 
unnecessarily I thought. ‘‘ What shall you do about the Johnsons, 
Ursula?” said she. ‘I hear they have arrived in London with letters 
from Mrs. Egerton for various people, and for you and myself among the 
number. What shall you do?” 

“Do, Lady Blankeney ?” said Ursula, ‘‘ What can you possibly 
mean ?”’ 

‘7 mean,” said Lady Blankency, “shall you call, or what?” 

“If you mean by ‘what,’ neglect them, Lady Blankeney, I shall 
certainly not do that,” replied Ursula. ‘ Indeed I don’t see what option I 
have in the matter. These people come to me recommended by a friend 
who was extremely kind to me in Italy, so that whoever or whatever they 
may be I shall do honour to the recommendation, and call upon them as 
soon as I arrive in London myself, and show them every civility in my 
power. Don’t you intend to go and see them, that you inquire ?” 

“* Well,” she said, “I don’t quite know yet how that may be. I 
shall wait a little and see.” 

“See what?” asked Ursula. ‘ Whether society in general takes any 
notice of them ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Blankeney, quite simply. ‘I think it will be better 
just to wait a little and see.” 
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‘«‘ Who are these people?” asked Madame Olympe. ‘Is there any 
reason why they should not be received or visited ?”’ 

‘‘O dear, no,” replied Lady Blankeney, with the greatest naiveté. 
‘“‘ They are very good sort of people indeed ; quite so, I believe.” 

‘It’s more than a belief, isn’t it, Lady Blankeney ?” said Ursula. 
‘You know them quite well, don’t you ? ”’ , 

‘‘ You are personally acquainted with them, then, already, are you?” 
said Madame Olympe. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Lady Blankeney. ‘I know them—that is, I did know 
them once. They were very rich once, and used to give very nice parties 
indeed, and I used always to go there—always. And now they are very 
poor, and I never go there now—never.” 

Lady Blankeney’s worldliness was such a good-tempered, impervious, 
simple-minded sort of thing, that it became really an amusement to me to 
listen to her, and I could not bring myself to feel indignant and disgusted 
as Ursula did, whom it never made to smile for a single instant. 

We had nearly finished dessert, when Ursula suddenly exclaimed,— 

** What in the world are you doing, Jacques ?”’ 

He was carefully stroking down both sides of his nose with the first 
finger of each hand, and then rubbing the points of the fingers together 
at the end of his nose, as if to rub off some adhesive substance. I had 
seen him steadily doing this during the last ten minutes. 

“That is the way the flies do,” he said, looking up at her meditatively. 
‘‘ Hast thou never seen how they clean their bodies, first with their legs 
going carefully under their wings, and then how they clean their legs by 
scraping them against each other?” and he did it again. ‘“ Ceci c'est 
Véléphant,” he continued mournfully, and stretching his arm out with a 
sudden impetuous sort of circular sweep across to Ursula’s plate, he 
picked up from off it a peach which she was just going to eat, and dropped 
it with a curve from above into his own mouth. The dexterity and the 
likeness to the creature he was imitating were perfectly marvellous, and 
perfectly irresistible—even Maria blinked her short-sighted eyes and 
chuckled faintly. Monsieur René alone maintained a well-bred gravity, 
and gave the signal for leaving the table by rising at once. 

“He detests me,”’ said Jacques, with a sickly smile. ‘ Don’t marry 
him, my Ursula! If thou dost, I shall give thee my benediction” (and he 
extended two fingers on the top of her head), ‘and thou wilt never hear 
of me again.” 

Ursula laughed and said :—*‘ I should not suit Monsieur de Saldes at 
all, my good Jacques, and he is far too wise not to be aware of that fact ; 
and as for me, I would a great deal rather marry the man in the moon ; 
so thou hast nothing to fear. He hates thee to-night, does he? Last 
night it was Miss Blankeney. Art thou reconciled to her?” 

** No, my angel,” he answered, “and never shall be. Thou laughest 
at all my instincts, but they are perfectly correct. It is an affair of 
magnetism, all that, and to a magnetic subject like myself first impressions 
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are quite infallible. But besides the warnings of presentiment and instinct 
which thou treatest with contempt, there is a fatal something else at work 
between Meess and myself which causes a deadly and invincible enmity 
in her bosom. Thou dost not know the misfortune that befell me the day 
after I arrived in Paris. I lost my way in the hotel, and could not find 
my own door, and went into her room by mistake. Ah! she was 
abominable! She had a little rat’s-tail of hair hanging down behind, 
and a huge false plait in her hand; and she had false things on before, 
and false things on behind, and false things on all round ; everything was 
false except her great teeth and her miserable spindles. She screamed, and 
frisked wildly about the room, foaming at the mouth, and saying, ‘Sortez! 
sortez!’ in a state of fury. But Iwas glued to the ground, paralyzed 
with horror, and I couldn’t move. At last she hurled her plait at me, and 
I fled. But these are things a woman never forgives. I know all her little 
secrets, and she knows that I know them ; and ever since that day she has 
always wished tha’ I was dead. I see it in her face very often; I know 
the expression quite well.” 

After we had been laughing a little while at this adventure, Ursula, 
who was extremely fond of chess, and who wished for her revenge after 
being beaten the night before, proposed that we should have a game; but 
a very decided stop was put to this suggestion by Madame Olympe, who 
said,— 

“Ursula, you shall not play at chess; it is a horrid game ; it with- 
draws people completely from the rest of the society, and swallows them 
up. Iwill not have you play. As for Bessie,”—and she stooped down and 
kissed me,—* she is ill, and may play if she pleases.” After which grand 
but somewhat idle concession, she opened the piano, and -the evening was 
spent in most delightful music. Monsieur René was the first Frenchman 
I had ever known who was really conversant with the works of Mendelssohn, 
and really appreciated them. Far from appearing taken with Ursula, he 
seemed to me to have rather an antagonistic feeling towards her than 
otherwise. He was singularly cold and niggardly in his praise of her 
singing, expressing admiration only when positively appealed to by 
Madame Olympe, in her enthusiasm. She had been singing some things of 
Rossini’s, and after a sort of obliged compliment to her perfect execution 
of them, he inquired if she never indulged in more serious music than that. 
She then sang the great air from the Orfeo quite magnificently. He, how- 
ever, merely remarked that it had been originally written for a high tenor, 
and lost immensely by being arranged for a woman’s voice. 

*‘T don’t care,” said Ursula. ‘ Everybody is not so learned as 
you, Monsieur de Saldes, and there is so very little real contralto music 
existing, that I am willing to rob on all sides, wherever I can adapt my 
theft successfully to my means.” 

‘‘T will write a new oratorio of Samson,” said Monsieur Jacques. 
‘‘ And Samson shall be a contralto, and thou shalt sing it—thou who art 
strong.” 
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“ But how wilt thou write it?” said Ursula—‘ thou who art not 
strong? One does but what one is. ‘Thou dear old ninny,” she went on 
caressingly, ‘‘thou hast a little soul: how wilt thou do great things with 
it? But thou hast a tender soul, and a fanciful brain, and of grace, 
tenderness, and fancy thou wilt always be master. Thou canst but what 
thou art. Write me a cantata of David before he went up to slay the 
Philistine, in the flower of his shepherd days, and I will sing that for 
thee.” 

Monsieur de Saldes then came to me and begged me to play some- 
thing. I hesitated a little, for I thought it would sound very poor after 
the singing, but he insisted, adding, ‘I believe I am very peculiar, 
but I confess I like instrumental music (even the piano) better than 
singing.” 

I played one after the other of the Lieder ohne Worte for him. He 
knew them all, and it was quite delightful to play to so absorbed and 
enjoying a listener. His manner, too, was quite charming, so gentle, and 
with something of a pleasant deference about it—a sort of perfume of 
another day, and which is quite gone out of fashion. Madame Olympe 
and Jacques then played us some of Beethoven’s sonatas for piano and 
violin, and I retired to my sofa and crochet, where I was followed by 
Monsieur de Saldes, who very good-naturedly helped me to wind my wool. 
Once, during the Adagio of the wonderful sonata in C minor, I happened 
to look up at him; he was holding his hands quite still and the worsted 
wouldn’t run: I saw that his thoughts were far away and his eyes quite 
full of tears. 
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PART III. 


Tae annual muster of our regiment was held that year on the plains of 
Villafranca ; but on this occasion only our regiment was present, so that 
our manceuvres were, as it were, performed en famille. No other branch 
of the service was present, not even the general pilot-fish of a cavalry 
regiment, a rocket-battery. The quarters of our division were in Valeggio, 
on the Mincio, and General Schiénberger commanded our brigade. He 
had formerly commanded a regiment of hussars, and though he was of 
course always in our camp, he only took an active part with us on grand 
days. He was an excellent officer, an admirable linguist and horseman, 
and a most genial and kind-hearted gentleman. He had not forgotten 
that “‘ young blood will have its way ;” and so far from making his rule 
oppressive to us, he entered heartily into our amusements and jokes, was 
deaf to things he was not intended to hear, and blind to little matters best 
left unseen, without ever loosening the strict discipline which was the rule 
of the service. It was at Valeggio that I first became acquainted with 
Field-Marshal Benedek, for whom I quickly learned, in common with the 
rest of my comrades, to entertain feelings of respect and affection which, 
up to this day, have remained unchanged. He was on very intimate 
terms with General Schénberger, and often came over to the camp to visit 
his friend. This is hardly the place to enter on the defence of Benedek : 
the indictment was long since drawn up against him; but I do not think 
one officer or one soldier of Austria felt that his love and confidence in him 
were affected a straw’s breadth by the disastrous issue of the late war. 
When, at the time of his being despatched against Prussia, he observed to 
the Emperor, “‘ Your Majesty, I am no strategist,” he did himself less 
than justice: he was, and is, a most able, brave, and sagacious com- 
mander, and unwearied in his attention to the comforts and welfare of his 
men. A Protestant in religion and a Hungarian by birth, with troops 
under him drawn from every nation in the Empire, he yet possessed their 
confidence absolutely ; and this in itself is a great merit. The numerous 
grave and never-ending difficulties against which he had to contend will 
never, in all probability, be made known, still less will the Prussians ever 
willingly admit how largely they weré indebted to their vast and perfect 
system of espionage for their rapid success ; but it is my own conviction 
that if the secret history of that war, especially in the beginning, were 
unfolded, Benedek would be considered as great a general as Todtleben 
was commonly supposed to be after the Crimea: the one had to bear the 
blame really due alike to those who commanded him and to those whom 
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he endeavoured to command, whereas the other reaped the exclusive credit 
which ought in justice to have been shared by others. After the war with 
Prussia had commenced I had an opportunity of conversing with an 
Austrian officer, who had been an old comrade of mine in the Jiigers, and 
he said,—‘‘ Whichever way matters go this time, we are convinced that 
we are in good hands, for Benedek is our commander-in-chief, and he is 
a man of action, and no boaster.” The least intelligent and reliable 
portion of the Austrian army was committed to his care, and he was sent to 
fight on ground with which he was but little if at all acquainted ; whereas the 
line of the Italian battle-fields was as well known to him as his playground 
is to a schoolboy. Moreover, the troops kept in Italy were chiefly Germans, 
and were the very flower of our army; they were intelligent, brave, steady 
soldiers, dogged fighters, hating bitterly the Prussians, and adoring 
Benedek. Yet these men were reserved, in order to win for the Archduke 
Albert an easy victory. It was a terrible mistake to send the best army 
against the least formidable foe ; for, whatever the qualities of the Italians 
may be, they can bear no sort of comparison with the Prussians as 
soldiers. The self-indulgent, dilatory conduct of Count Clam- Gallas 
is a matter of notoriety. Others were equally to blame; and I 
have heard that some of these haughty aristocrats openly reproached 
3enedek with being an innkeeper’s son, and on that ground declined to 
obey orders. ‘ What could Benedek do,” the people vaguely asked, 
‘‘ when those others would not go where they were told?” Yet even after 
defeat, his last action was that of a gentleman of chivalrous honour and 
noble heart, for he begged of the Emperor that others should not suffer, but 
that he alone should bear the burden of ruin and disaster, so that the prestige 
and credit of the Austrian army should be saved, if that might still be. 

At the time when I first saw him he was comparatively a young man, 
not very tall, but well and compactly built. His features were handsome 
and regular, with that sharp, high, clear-cut outline so characteristic of 
Hungarian birth; but his eye was singularly piercing, so that when he 
looked at you you were bound to look at him, and felt an instantaneous 
trust and confidence in him. He was an infantry officer, and we paid him 
the best compliment which it was in our power to give when we exclaimed, 
as we often did, ‘‘ What a sad thing that he is not a cavalry general.” 
He was very good-natured, too. I remember an incident illustrative of 
this, which is not, I hope, too ludicrous to relate. While we were at 
Valeggio our amusement was chiefly riding, but often our work was so 
arduous that our horses were too tired for us to use them, consequently 
we often patronized donkeys, which happened to be plentiful in the 
neighbourhood. These we hired, and mounted in any absurd fashion 
which occurred to us; and then a number of us would meet at a given spot, 
and set forth to have an excursion or to visit the officers on distant outpost 
duty, where we were sure of a warm welcome and jovial entertainment. 
On one of these occasions we mustered about twenty, all mounted on 
donkeys, and we agreed that we would give our General the favour of a 
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visit. We formed into a column four abreast, and a captain, who was 
skilful in performing calls on the bugle, was’ elected to command the 
squadron. Some of us wore hunting-caps, and our whips and sticks were 
adorned with flowers and greens, or with bunches of vegetables to be used 
in the fashion of a flail ; one had a long pole with a cloth attached to it— 
he was our standard-bearer—and we carried our various weapons, as if 
they were our swords, in our right hands, while in the left we held our 
reins in military fashion. We first performed a few mancuvres and 
evolutions not to be found in the regulation book, and then proceeded 
gallantly on our road. We had not got very far before we descried amid 
a cloud of dust a body of horsemen, and the word was passed, “ Der 
Benedek kommt,” —‘ Benedek is coming,’’—and this he was certainly 
doing, at a swing gallop. There was a general sensation, but our captain 
ordered, ‘‘ Attention, form in troop, right wheel, halt, fours about, front!’ 
—and there we stood, in double lines, at the side of the road. He then 
got his noble beast into some kind of pace, and reported to the General 
and his staff that a detachment, consisting of twenty officers on donkeys, 
awaited his commands. Benedek entered into the joke, accepted the 
report, and requested the captain to order his detachment to defile before 
him in a gallop and in single file, which order was promptly given and 
obeyed. Luckily we most of us wore spurs, but we must have looked 
sufliciently ridiculous ; and Benedek hailed us with roars of laughter as 
we defiled before him, especially when one very long-legged subaltern 
came on, who, in his zeal to obey his instructions, literally both carried 
his donkey and galloped for him. Meanwhile, our captain was on the left 
side of the General, sounding the bugle-call for attack with all the strength 
of his lungs, in order, as he said, to give spirit to the donkeys, and more 
effect to the whole performance. Having defiled, we drew up a little 
further on across the road, and awaited further commands. Benedek then 
rode up to us, and after expressing his admiration of the style in which we 
executed our evolution, and thanking us for the amusement we had 
afforded him, he maliciously requested us, as we were all going the same 
way, to gallop along by his side as a guard of honour. We set off with 
the best intentions, as hard as we could induce our long-eared steeds to 
go; but the pace was too severe, and we rapidly tailed off. Benedek 
turned in his saddle, waved his hand, and shouted out to us that he would 
announce our coming to the General, in order that he might not be too 
much surprised at the advancing procession, and so saying disappeared. 
Shortly after this I was transferred to a squadron of the first division. 
My new captain was a dear good old fellow, and senior of the regiment. 
Though he was just then much depressed in spirits, owing to the recent 
loss of his wife, to whom he had been tenderly attached, he never threw 
cold water on any of our diversions. My brother officers were gay- 
hearted, excellent comrades, and we all pulled together, in every sense of 
the word. Our second captain, who had a marvellous imagination for 
investing schemes for amusement, was always the ringleader in any 
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adventure of the kind, and he watched over the safety and welfare of “his 
children,’’ as he called us, with the care and indulgence of a father. We 
were to be quartered at Cremona, which was at that time considered as a 
frontier town to a foreign country. On the opposite side of the Po were the 
ducal states of Parma, which, notwithstanding their occupation by Austrian 
troops, still maintained their own little army, both civil and military. 

One of the things we liked best while stationed at Cremona was to get 
a short leave of absence to go to Piacenza; and that fair city well deserved 
its name, for it was, in truth, a city of pleasures and delights. My first 
visit there really arose from my having nothing else to do. One evening 
the opera was, for some reason or other, closed at Cremona, and we found 
the café somewhat dull. The captain second in command, to whom I 
have alluded, lived in the same quarters as myself; I had given up my 
rooms to our servants, and we shared everything together. ‘‘ Was thun 
wir? Komm mit, gehen wir zu Hause ”’—(‘‘ What shall we do? Come, 
let us go home’’)—he said to me. I consented, for I saw he had something 
in his head, and as we walked together, he asked, ‘‘ Bist Du im Piacenza 
gewesen, Englander ?’’—(‘‘ Wert thou ever in Piacenza, Englishman ?’’) 
I replied in the negative. ‘‘ So?” he answered, and then told me that 
there was an opera there, and that we could go to Piacenza, and be back 
in time for morning parade. It was then 7 p.m., and there were twenty- 
five good miles to ride and the same distance to return, but the idea of 
the adventure charmed me, and in less than ten minutes we were in our 
saddles, preparing for une nuit blanche. My friend knew the road well, 
and after a little more than two hours and a half of hard galloping we 
entered the city, stabled our horses, which, contrary to our fears, were not 
too much knocked up to take kindly to their food, and finding the principal 
café empty we turned our steps at once to the opera. At the door we 
discovered at the same instant that we had neither of us so much as a 
single kreutzer in our pockets, and could not, of course, obtain seats. We 
walked round the building, trusting to light on some of our comrades, and 
while doing so perceived a small door, which we pushed open. It led, 
apparently, to the lower regions, and we determined to explore a little. 
We groped our way cautiously along several damp, dark passages, always 
descending somewhat, until at length we became aware that we were under 
the stage, for at a distance we could see a light, and a pair of legs, which 
we felt sure belonged to the prompter, while above we heard the crash of 
music and the applause of the audience. They were performing the opera 
of Robert Devereux. Just then I stumbled, and came with a dreadful 
clanking of sword and spur to the ground. We stood silently for a little, 
but by the profound quiet around us, and the sound of the singers’ voices, 
and the answering murmur of the spectators, we concluded that we were 
alone in this subterranean region. ‘ Stay, Englinder,” said my friend. 
‘“‘T know exactly where we are now, and there is a passage by which we 
could enter the pit easily if only the attention of every one could be 
diverted for the moment. An idea comes to me, which we will quickly 
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execute. Draw thy sword, and follow me softly.” We proceeded cautiously 
until we arrived at the aforesaid pair of legs, on each side of which we 
arranged ourselves. Then my friend pricked the leg nearest to him gently 
with his sword point, which produced from above a curious yell, not at all 
in harmony with the music. I caught a glimpse of an arm descending on 
the opposite side, and to counteract the movement, I also, with the utmost 
delicacy, pricked the leg next to me. This caused another screech, and a 
tremendous scuffing, as of many feet rushing to and fro over the boards. 
Now or never, we thought, and immediately applied our swords’ points to 
both legs at the same instant. The prompter uttered an unearthly scream, 
greatly resembling that of a wild cat; the legs flew upwards, out of the 
reach of our persecution ; the tumult above redoubled; and we hastily 
decamped, ran along one of the little passages which communicated with 
the boxes, with which my friend was acquainted, and having entered per- 
fectly unnoticed, we walked with an innocent and unconcerned air to the 
place reserved for the officers. We could not help being diverted with the 
scene which presented itself. The whole theatre was in a state of 
excitement and uproar, such as only those who know the easily moved, 
impetuous, effervescent nature of the Italians, can understand. The 
orchestra was dumb ; at least half of the people from the pit and lower 
boxes had leapt upon the stage; the actors, every employé about the place, 
and all the ladies of the corps de ballet, in full costume, had likewise rushed 
thither. In the middle of them the prompter was hopping about, with 
both his hands applied to the calves of his legs; every one was gesticu- 
lating, shouting, and- asking what was the matter. Some imagined the 
man was attacked by a sudden fit of madness and would have laid violent 
hands on him, and to elude their kindly grasp he crouched, dived, and 
darted here and there in the oddest conceivable way, screaming out as he 
did so that il diavolo was below, and calling on all the saints to help and 
aid him. When comparative calm was restored a rigid search was made 
below, but, of course, nothing was discovered ; his legs were stripped and 
carefully examined in the presence of the gendarmes, but as there were 
neither wounds nor blood, and only one little scratch, which, I beg to say, 

was not on the leg which fate had given into my care, the assault was 
generally supposed to have been made by some playful kitten which had 
endeavoured to ascend to the upper regions by using the prompter’s legs 
for a ladder, and no further inquiry was made. That night we supped 
joyously with our brother officers, but mindful of the consequences which 
we had formerly sustained by babbling tongues, we kept our little adven- 

ture rigidly to ourselves, and long before break of dawn we were on our 
horses, riding hard to reach Cremona before morning parade. The General 

and his wife had been present at the performance in question. He was 

good enough frequently to invite me to dine at his.house, and has more 

than once asked me if I ever saw anything more extraordinary than the 

prompter’s debut. ‘He shot on to the stage like an arrow from a bow, 

and made as much confusion among us as a bomb-shell,” he said. To 
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which I replied that I never had seen anything like it before, but I never 
told who strung the bow which sent that ponderous arrow. 

It has been supposed that the position of the Austrian troops and 
officers in Italy never was, and, from the nature of it, never could have 
been, agreeable; but this was not the case. Any regiment that received 
its orders for Lombardy or. Venetia accepted them with real pleasure, 
and those that had once served there longed to return. It is true 
there were drawbacks. We were well aware that being there we were 
in a conquered country, and ruled it against the wishes of the majority of 
the inhabitants, but we were also aware that our duty was to the Kaiser 
and to Austria, and the idea did not trouble us more than it would an 
English soldier in Ireland or India. The only result of any outward sign 
of ill-will or malevolence was to bind still more closely the bonds of 
brotherhood among us. An Italian soldier in the Austrian service clung to 
his comrades with all the greater fidelity, because he was otherwise never 
safe from assassination. Within the ranks the two races fraternized well, 
and if the Italians, with their hot quick tempers, sometimes tried and often 
astonished their German comrades, they were such droll gay-hearted fellows 
that they were none the less liked. Neither did we mistrust them in 
battle, whatever the Government might do. It was commonly thought 
that the reason why the regiments which contained the most of the Italian 
element were despatched to northern quarters in emergencies was because 
they could not be trusted to fight in the south ; but I think it was rather to 
avoid an unnecessary cruelty, and also because, in street riots, the German 
phlegm will endure with stolid patient courage much more stone-throwing 
and mob ill-usage, without retaliation, than the southern temperamert. 
I saw enough of shooting from windows, and hurling of bottles and all 
kinds of missiles from the roofs, in the rising at Milan, to make me quite 
sure on this head. But I never had the least mistrust or hesitation 
about leading our Italian soldiers on to battle, nor had any of my 
brother officers. They always fought exceedingly well under such cireum- 
stances, and with an additional desperation, because they had a conviction 
that no quarter would be given them if taken alive. As soldiers, I 
think they are more easily discouraged and demoralized than either 
English or Austrians, and in this respect resemble the French troops, 
who are, in my opinion, good for little after two defeats, although almost 
irresistible after two victories. As to the actual terms we were on with the 
inhabitants of the country, I believe no one who knows the Austrian officers 
as a body will doubt that they deserve to be called gentlemen, or will deny 
their kindly nature and systematic patience under very trying circum- 
stances. ‘The peasantry were everywhere extremely friendly with us, and 
the shopkeepers were as civil as they dared be, but they were in great 
dread of their countrymen. One point of contention, which would have 
hopelessly embittered our relations, fortunately did not exist. Austria, like 
Italy, was Catholic, and though there were a large number of Protestants 
in our service, German Protestantism is pacific and tolerant, not to say 
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lax, to a degree that the Scotch or untravelled English comprehend with 
difficulty. Iam myself a Protestant, but never experienced inconvenience 
or discourtesy on that account, either from Austrians or Italians. Many 
of the priests, especially the poorer ones, were terrible patriots, but they 
always believed and firmly maintained that in this the Pope was at heart 
entirely with them, and several traits of his Holiness give colour to the 
idea that he loves the Austrians better out of Italy than in it. But patriots 
or otherwise, they were uniformly kind and hospitable to us. We did not, 
as a rule, seek the society of: the Italian men. ‘Those of the higher ranks 
were always polite, and often better disposed towards us than they could 
venture to appear in public; but the middle and professional classes—the 
students, artists, lawyers, doctors, professors, and, above all, the profes- 
sional patriots, of which there were not a few—hated us bitterly, and 
scowled at us whenever we chanced to meet, even in the streets. It was 
no doubt chiefly owing to the more compassionate and generous nature of 
the sex, and perhaps a little to the love of intrigue and adventure born in 
the race, that we met with very different treatment from the Italian women. 
With them we were on anything but hostile terms, and of love-affairs, and 
even marriages, between the Germans and Italians there were not a few. I 
have even heard that the women did not infrequently use their influence 
to obtain mercy for their male relatives, and it was possibly quite true, 
but of course mercy does not mean immunity. ‘The absolute authority 
in the hands of the Austrians was very great, and it was easy to make 
a punishment less severe, but it was our bounden duty to regard a 
rebel as a criminal. ‘The best proof of the truth of what I have 
advanced is the fact that our men invariably reported so favourably 
of their residence in Italy, that even the officers who were quartered in 
Vienna would gladly do almost anything, if they could only thereby get 
transferred to the. Italian army. Now that the Austrians have finally 
abandoned the country, there are, I think, many reasons, apart from inte- 
rested considerations, why the two races should in future be well inclined 
towards each other. I fear, nevertheless, that it will be long before Italy 
is really united except in name. Besides the multitude of ‘ reds,” or 
impracticables, the better class of the citizens who live within the boun- 
daries of the ancient republics, as Venice or Rome, are imbued with the 
antique and genuine spirit of republicanism, in its most stern and elevated 
type, to a degree that can hardly be conceived by prosaic people. I 
remember throughout the war it was always our conviction that for one 
man capable of deserting his colours. for the Piedmontese king, Carlo 
Alberto, there would have been fifty ready either to accept Garibaldi as a 
military dictator, or to proclaim a republic, and some who were devoted to 
their country were yet very hazy and fastidious in their notions as to the 
kind of authority they would really be prepared to abey. 

About this period I was promoted a step, and shortly afterwards I was, 
for the first time, summoned to serve on a court-martial : in this instance 
a particularly painful piece of duty. In Austria, court-martials are diffe- 
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rently constituted to our English ones ; but they are exceedingly systematic 
and just in operation. Each regiment has its Regimentsauditor, or ‘ regi- 
mental lawyer.” This gentleman must pass his examination, and take 
his degree as doctor of law before entering. He then ranks with the 
captain, wears the uniform of an officer, and advances according to 
seniority in that particular branch of the service. His duties are to 
examine into all cases of prisoners sent to the regimental prison, to sift 
and prepare the evidence, exclude all irrelevant matter, and get everything 
into such form that when the court assembles he can thoroughly explain 
the nature of the case, the laws affecting it, and the particular points 
which have to be decided ; and especially he is to see that all the cireum- 
stances which are in the prisoner’s favour shall be kept prominently in 
view. He likewise keeps the historical records of the regiment, and 
transacts all business of a legal nature which may affect it. There are 
two kinds of court-martials—the first, or full court, the members of which 
must consist of two of every rank, from the private to the captain, with a 
field-officer as president. This is only assembled for very grave offences, 
when the punishment may be to pronounce sentence of death on the 
offender. The lesser court consists of only one of each rank upwards, 
beginning with the rank of the man about to be tried, so that a private 
would have one of his own comrades as judge, besides several non-com- 
missioned officers. It is presided over by a captain. The members assemble 
wearing their cartouche-belt and shako, as if on ordinary duty ; but for the 
first kind they meet in full uniform. We had to try one of the Hussars of 
the seventh squadron for shooting the sergeant of his troop. He was a 
Hungarian by birth, had served for two years, was a good horseman, 
a first-class soldier, and had never once been had up for any kind of 
punishment. One morning, on turning out to the riding-school, his 
sergeant observed that the man’s curb-chain was not properly cleaned, 
and told him that such was not a fit state for a good soldier to appear in. 
Nothing further passed, and they both entered the school, and afterwards 
returned to barracks. The man happened to be likewise on duty as 
reserve, and consequently had his carbine loaded on the stand in the 
guard-room : this he took away on some pretence, and waiting till he saw 
the sergeant, immediately shot him dead, exclaiming, ‘I shall not be a 
first-class ‘man much longer.’’ He then threw down his gun, and went 
and surrendered himself prisoner. The sergeant was a most inoffensive 
and good-tempered man, an excellent officer, and universally liked; the 
prisoner was one of the most magnificent-looking young fellows and best 
men in the squadron. Like most Hungarians of pure blood, he was 
excessively proud ; and it would seem that this amour propre had been 
wounded by his fault being noticed, and that this murder was in revenge. 
The witnesses were examined, but the prisoner pleaded “ guilty” from the 
first; then the room was cleared, and the Regimentsauditor read over 
the evidence, explained the law for such offences, and urged all that was 
weak in the prosecutor’s case, and all that could be said in favour of the 
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prisoner, which indeed, except his former good character, was little enough, 
for he was taken red-handed and confessed his crime. At that moment, 
in the eye of the law, soldier and officer all held the same rank, the 
judgment and opinion of each was demanded and respected, and if any 
greater favour and courtesy were shown to one more than another it was 
to the two privates who had to condemn their own comrade. For we all 
felt alike in the matter ; we would have given anything to save him, but 
not even a microscope could discover an extenuating feature in the case. 
Even by civil law his punishment would have been death; but here was, 
in addition, the grossest breach of discipline towards his superior officer. 
Having concluded our consultation as to our verdict, we resumed our 
places. The president asked each of us, commencing with those lowest 
in rank, whether we had decided ; and receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, he said, “‘ My opinion is that the prisoner is guilty, and must 
suffer as the law directs: those who are of the same opinion with myself, 
grasp side-arms.’’ There was a heavy clash as each man grasped the hilt 
of his sword and let it ring on the ground: we were unanimous, and 
the fate of the young Hussar was sealed, bitterly as we regretted it. 
‘«‘ Attention ’’ was called, and the prisoner was brought in, and told what 
our verdict was. It was then 1 p.m., and he was sentenced to be shot 
next morning at daybreak, according to military law. We were all 
marched next day to witness the execution, which took place in the dry 
moat just outside of the walls of the town, and close to the barracks. The 
prisoner had not even changed colour, and was perfectly calm and com- 
posed. It was a bleak morning, and he wore his fur jacket: this he 
took off, but was told by the “ propos”’ sergeant to keep it on. ‘* No,” 
he said, “it is a new one; why should we let the bullets tear it? 
My captain and comrades have always treated me well; let it go back 
into store.” He then said to the men standing round, ‘‘ Comrades, my 
sentence is just,” and in a few more instants he had ceased to live; the 
three bullets had gone true and sure to their mark. No civilians were 
present, nor would they have been allowed to witness it. In our service 
men and officers had a great dislike to civilian interference of any 
kind, and next to that I think we held in horror the sight of a woman 


on the field of battle. I am aware some ladies have made a point of: 


trying to be present at such scenes, and have consequently beheld very 
dreadful and revolting incidents, apparently for the object of putting their 
exploits into print; but according to our notions the proper place for 
women is not “ under fire.” 

Death is of course the last punishment of martial law, but when 
this sentence is accompanied with a recommendation to mercy, or by 
the admission of extenuating circumstances, there were other punish- 
ments by which a man was given a chance of life, and the sentence would 
be commuted to, ‘“‘ Hundert Stockstreich, viermal wechseln die Unter- 
officiere’’—(‘‘ One hundred strokes, four times changing the non-com- 
missioned officers’). The strokes were fairly delivered on the seat of 
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the culprit, and after each twenty-five, fresh corporals and fresh sticks 
were at work. Another punishment is ‘‘Zehnmal auf und absgassen 
laufen durch drei hundert Man”—or, in fact, the ancient running the 
gauntlet-—* Ten times through three hundred men divided into two ranks.”’ 
This was only inflicted on very bad characters, and for crimes which 
were regarded as degrading to a soldier and held in general detestation. 
Theft from a comrade was one of these, and the men themselves always 
wished that the chastisement of a thief should be exemplary,—very | 
naturally, because soldiers have nothing under lock and key, and no 
stronger fastenings than the straps of their knapsacks or the strings of 
their saddlebags, and if pilfering were common there would be no security 
for property in barracks. If a soldier was so often punished and for 
disreputable offences, that his comrades got to consider him a disgrace 
to the regiment, they would make application to the proper quarter, and 
have him transferred to the ‘‘ Strafbataillon,”—punishment or reformatory 
corps,—of which there were several for this purpose. There was no 
instance during my time of service of an officer being brought to trial by 
court-martial, at least not to my knowledge. The Austrians have another 
way of settling such matters among themselves. If an officer commits 
any action unworthy of his uniform, all the officers of his corps are called 
together, and they hear the evidence and examine the question thoroughly. 
If their opinion is adverse to the accused, he has no choice but to resign 
his commission at onee. If they consider that some leniency may justly 
be shown, a kind of procés verbal is drawn up, giving & concise statement 
of all the facts and granting one year of probation. This is read over to_ 
the delinquent and signed by him. If during that year he commits no 
fault of any kind, whether on or off duty, no more is said about the affair ; 
but if one just complaint, even the smallest, be preferred against him, he 
is instantly compelled to quit the service. From this it will be seen that 
the result of the Austrian system is to make the military an exclusive and 
privileged order to an extent which would not be endured in England. 
With other Continental nations, as France and Prussia, the tendency is in 
the same direction, but then, unlike England, their very existence often 
depends on their armies, and the spirit by which the soldiers and officers 
are inspired. I remember once seeing an old Hussar up for punishment,— 
twenty-five strokes for being drunk on duty. He took them with an easy 
and audacious sang-froid, never moving so much as a rowel of his spurs, 
but pretending to be asleep.on the bench. When he presented himself 
to the captain, to thank him according to custom for ‘the well-deserved 
punishment,” he observed, ‘Herr Ritimeister, I beg of you to give me 
seven more, and then I shall have received exactly three hundred during 
my term of service.” I need scarcely add that he got another twenty-five 
as a reward for his impertinence. But some of these old offenders seemed 
‘to be made of leather—indeed by constant riding they became so extremely 
hard that Stockstreich was by no means so severe a punishment as one 
would think. The sticks used were generally good hazel switches, and 
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it was an article of faith implicitly believed by many that all the punish- 
ments inflicted in the imperial army had been expressly devised and 
commanded by her Majesty Maria Theresa, and that she had ‘tried each 
kind on her own imperial person, but with this difference: the strokes 
were very gently applied ; the implement used consisted of pieces of silk 
cord, not of too hard a texture ; and it was thought that what her Majesty 
could endure her soldiers certainly ought to be able to bear, notwithstand- 
ing the little variation in the method of application. 

Implicit obedience is rigorously exacted as the very first of duties. 
There was an old officer who formerly commanded a regiment of cavalry, 
an excellent and enthusiastic soldier, who had risen from the ranks, and 
understood the service thoroughly down to the most minute details. He 
was, however, very rough and outspoken, and having served most of his 
time in secluded districts of Hungary, there had been small opportunity for 
him to grow more civilized or refined by frequenting good society. One 
unlucky day the whole regiment was assembled for drill. Somehow every- 
thing went wrong; each man tried his utmost, but to no avail: first one 
mischance, and then another occurred, until the fiery old Colonel could 
stand it no longer; so sheathing his sword, he gave the staff officers orders 
to march their divisions home, and in a state of desperate indignation rode 
off the ground, saying to the officers as he did so,—‘‘ Go to h , gentle- 
men and .” The rest of the sentence must be suppressed, as it cannot 
be given in English in its naked simplicity. Now his voice was loud and 
strong, and whenever he gave the word of command it was heard by each 
man far and near. The last order appeared to the officers to have been 
given with unusual distinctness. Such an insult could not be submitted to 
by officers of the imperial army without degradation, and it was instantly 
agreed to complain to the General through the Colonel and obtain full and 
ample redress. In fact the officers were unanimously of opinion that the 
Colonel must be made to resign. Accordingly two of each rank were 
selected to form a deputation, and, headed by the Lieutenant-Colonel, they 
appeared at the Colonel’s quarters, and demanded to be conducted by him 
to the General of Division, there, as they freely informed him, to complain 
of the questionable order they had received from their commandant. 

“‘ Very good, gentlemen,”’ the Colonel replied ; ‘* but, Adjutant, turn to 
page —, paragraph — of the Articles of War, and read it aloud for the 
benefit of my officers.” The Adjutant obeyed, and read as follows :— 
‘“‘ Should an inferior consider that an order issued by a superior is unjust, 
he must first obey the order, and then only will he have a right to complain : 
otherwise he will be guilty of a breach of discipline.” 

“First obey the order and then complain,” repeated the Colonel. 
“Gentlemen, have you obeyed my order?’ ‘The officers understood their 
position at once, and saw that the Colonel, availing himself of his accurate 
knowledge of the military regulations, had what is vulgarly called ‘planted ” 
them. Accordingly they immediately prepared to leave the room, but to 
the relief of all parties the Colonel at once made a very full apology. ‘‘He 
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was,” he said, ‘a rough old Hussar, whose tongue too often outran his 
discretion ; that he regretted sincerely the expression which had escaped 
him, and trusted that his officers would not consider it derogatory to their 
dignity to accept his excuses.”’ Of course, this frank appeal was not made 
in vain; the matter was at once arranged, but it was for long a standing 
joke against the —— Hussars. 

I have mentioned before that we were not without friends among 
the Italians. There was one family in Piacenza to some of the members 
of which I was greatly attached, and their presence proved such an over- 
powering attraction to me that I nearly got into a sad scrape from my 
foolhardy conduct. At this time I visited them every other day regularly, 
which, including my military duties, gave me about 400 miles of riding 
a week, more than half of which was done by night in order to let 
me duly present myself for morting parade in Cremona. Permission 
for these trips was not absolutely required, nor was it demanded by 
me; the Major remarked on my frequent absence from my comrades at 
night, but they told him that I had become studious, and added jokingly 
that I was so intimate with some of the priests that it was probable I was 
about to become converted. Nothing, however, was farther from my 
thoughts. One Saturday an alarm was sounded, and an order arrived for 
one of the battalions of infantry in garrison to proceed immediately by 
forced marches to Parma, where a revolution had broken out. Only infantry 
was mentioned, but it was tolerably certain that a squadron of cavalry 
would have to follow. My regiment did not belong to the corps d’occupa- 
tion in the Dukedom of Parma, but the Dragoons of that corps were 
quartered in Bologna and Florence, and we were much nearer than they 
were to Parma. My horse was standing saddled for me to gallop to 
Piacenza as I watched the infantry cross the river at 4 p.m., and I was 
horribly divided whether to go or stay. If any squadron of cavalry was 
ordered from Cremona I knew full well it would be mine; however, I 
had made an appointment and resolved to risk it. As I rode out of the 
town I met the surgeon of our division. ‘‘ Where to?” he inquired. 
‘‘ Piacenza,” I replied. ‘‘ You are a harebrained fellow,” he said; ‘ you 
know we are every moment expecting orders to march, and if they come 
when you are absent you will lose your commission. Put up your 
horse and come back with me.”’ ‘I must go. I have given my word and 
cannot break it, doctor.” ‘Go then, mad Englander,” he shouted ; ‘ but 
if you are broken for your escapade, remember I warned you.”’ 

I set spurs to my horse and rode as hard as I could, but his words 
perpetually recurred to my mind, do what I would. I arrived at Piacenza 
at my usual time, and just like my ill-luck, actually saw there our General 
of Division, by whom I hoped and trusted I was not recognized. I found 
I was not expected, as news of the revolution had spread, .and it was 
supposed that my regiment would have been already despatched to Parma. 

_ I did not dare to loiter, but only stayed long enough to rest and feed my 
horse, and started for Cremona an hour after midnight. By 3 a.m. I had 
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gained the right bank of the river, and could distinctly see the white 
shakos of my men on the opposite side—in fact, the first detachment was 
crossing the river on the swing ferry. I knew I was too late, and made up 
my mind to the natural consequence—arrest. I left my horse in charge 
of the small innkeeper close by, procured a boat, crossed the river, and 
was making the best of my way by a short cut on foot, when to my relief 
and joy, I saw my own man coming up to me on my regimental charger. 
The good fellow had been in great trouble about me, but being on the look- 
out he had distinguished me afar off, and had brought everything requisite. 
«I was obliged to say you were not in your quarters,” he added, “but I 
did not tell where you had gone.” I lost not an instant in putting on my 
full uniform, mounted, and galloped off to report myself as ‘ present ”’ to 
the Major, who was superintending the embarkation. ‘‘ Where were you, 
sir, when the alarm was sounded?” ‘ Absent, sir,’ was my reply. 
“‘ How far off?’’ was the next question, to which I made no answer, 
but stood in respectful silence expecting the worst. I was a favourite 
with the Major, and could see by his face that he was undecided whether 
to send me back under arrest, or to let me proceed with my men; for 
already another officer from the second squadron had been ordered to take 
my place. At length his good-nature prevailed, and he gave me permission 
to fall in, much to the disgust of my intended successor, who had been 
charmed at the idea of going on this expedition. Outwardly, I dared only 
offer the usual quiet salute to my Major, but how thankful and grateful to 
him I felt in my heart, or the intense relief I experienced, I can hardly 
describe. He saved me from almost professional ruin on that occasion by 
his kindness. I slept in my saddle nearly all the way, only waking up 
when we had to stop or dismount. As soon as we arrived before the gates 
of Parma, I was despatched to receive further orders from the commanding 
officer, and I stood face to face with the General of Division whom I had 
seen in Piacenza. He issued his directions, and after giving me a very 
searching and significant glance, he desired me to return as soon as I had 
transmitted his orders. I did so, and he inquired sharply, ‘‘ Where are 
you from just now?” ‘From Cremona, General.”’ ‘ When did you last 
shew yourself in Piacenza?” ‘On Saturday night, General.” ‘+ After 
I had sent orders to march ?—exactly. I think I saw you, lieutenant. 
How have you managed all this without getting under arrest?” I told 
him the whole truth. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ you have assuredly had more 
luck than you deserve, but it appears you can ride, and I appoint you to act 
as my orderly officer; but mind, no more midnight rides except on duty.” 

The first few nights we were picketed in the open air on the Piazza 
Grande, but as soon as matters became somewhat settled we were sent 
into barracks. The quarters assigned to our squadron were in the Ducal 
Palace. The horses were in the late Duke’s stables,.and the officers had 
rooms in the palace. In about a fortnight, as there was no appearance of 
any immediate disturbance, the greater part of the cavalry squadron 
returned to Cremona; but I was left in command of my troop, to act as 
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special guard to her Royal Highness the Duchess and the young princes, 
and on this service four months glided easily and pleasurably away. 
Whenever the Duchess drove out in her carriage, my duty was to accompany 
her with a sergeant and four Hussars. Two of my men preceded the 
carriage, two followed in the rear, while according to my orders I rode 
close to the carriage on the side occupied by the Duchess, and the sergeant 
on the opposite side. From my position and duties I was everywhere 
received in the private circles of the court, and had an opportunity of 
seeing many distinguished personages. Among others the Count de 
Chambord came to visit the Duchess. He was of course treated as though 
he were a king, and the members of his retinue addressed him as sire. I 
always found him most kind and gracious, and his deportment was full of 
gentle dignity. He was not so spirituel as his royal sister, but had the 
reputation of having a less capricious disposition and a more equable 
temper. I became acquainted with the aide-de-camp of the late Duke,—an 
exceedingly handsome and agreeable Bavarian. This gentleman was actually 
accompanying the Duke down the main street at the time when the fatal 
blow was struck. He said the people were all coming out from the church, 
and the assassin, who wore a large cloak thrown round his shoulders, so 
as partially to shield his features, mixed with the throng and pushed up 
against the Duke, striking him swiftly in the lower part of the body with a 
long knife, which he secreted under his cloak. The Duke fell back into 
the young officer's arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ I am assassinated!” The murderer 
darted into the church, holding his cloak out over his back, and extending 
his two arms at full length, till he seemed like a gigantic bat flying from 
the daylight. He was nearly taken at the doors by a soldier, who caught 
him by the cloak, but the miscreant suddenly dropped his garment, which 
caused the soldier to fall, and in another moment the man had mixed with 
the crowd and effected his escape. It was affirmed that he was arrested 
twice afterwards, but was each time released by order of the Count 
Pallavicini, at that time Minister; though this was probably but an idle 
rumour. 

If the cultivated classes in this part of Italy were pre-eminent for the 
distinction and refinement of their language and demeanour, the poorer 
people and the peasantry were equally remarkable for their mild temper, 
their natural grace of manner, and their gay and mirthful love of pleasure. 
I remember one night going to a masked ball given at the theatre during 
the carnival. During the evening a young and apparently elegant woman 
came towards me, attired in a domino and mask, and putting her arm 
within mine, accosted me thus :—‘‘ The signor has not found her whom 
his eyes seek ?’? Now I was seeking no one in particular, so inferred 
that I was not speaking to any one acquainted with me, and I replied, 
—‘ The signora can jest at my disappointment ; does she wish it less ?” 
“Disappointment belongs to most who trust women; to all who trust 
men.” ‘The signora,” I urged, “is too young and lovely to have dis- 


covered that herself.” ‘I have not complained ; the heart is silent on its 
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own sorrows, signor capitano.” I was only lieutenant, but the idea did not 
displease me. ‘‘ Signora, if it were in my power you should never have 
reason to feel sad,” I answered. And so this light badinage was continued 
for some little time. I besought her to tell me who she was, or to unmask, 
but this she declined to do, and in return told me so many little matters 
about. myself and my daily habits that I could not imagine how she could 
possibly have learned them, and became thoroughly intrigué. As she was 
very obdurate, I wished her adieu, when she promised that if I would stay 
until the conclusion of the ball she would unmask. For want of something 
else to do, and also, perhaps, from curiosity, I stayed, and about three in 
the morning I posted myself at the door to watch the people as they left, 
and soon espied my incognita. She walked up to me with a most coquettish 
air, raised her mask, and disclosed the not uncomely visage of—my washer- 
woman. She was childishly diverted at her success in playing me off,— 
much more than I was myself. The following evening I received a note 
from another lady, begging me to go to the ball again ; but as I was aware 
that my washerwoman had a dear friend, who was also a clear-starcher, 
I felt sure that the two had concerted another joke at my expense, and 
judged it advisable to disregard the invitation. 

I have mentioned that I had many good friends among the Catholic 
priesthood. Some of these were secular priests, and what we should call 
excellent company ; several were Jesuits, and were certainly as thoroughly 
finished and agreeable men of the world as are to be found anywhere. 
But there was one man, not a Jesuit, whose character inspired me with 
sentiments of real respect, and for whom I shall always feel a warm and 
cordial affection. He was a Trappist monk and an Englishman, and had 
been expelled from his convent, along with the rest of his countrymen in 
France, in 1848. He was sparely formed, and a good deal bent with 
advancing age ; but his features were fine and expressive, and he had a 
remarkably bright, merry, and penetrating eye. His conversation was so 
distinguished for its habitual charitable and benignant tone, he was so gay 
and gentle with children, and there was in his manner towards every one 
such a gracious serenity, that he was loved wherever he was known. He 
had, however, a fund of subtle humour about him, and not a little innocent 
malice, in the French sense of the word, so that in controversy or retort 
it was not the Pére E who usually came off the worst. As is well 
known there are nuns as well as monks of the Trappist order, and from 
the severe nature of their rule they neither can sound their deeds nor 
boast of their achievements, as the other fraternities are accustomed to do. 
I remember a young lady asking the Pére E why the Trappists never 
seemed able to work miracles, as the Dominicans and others are said to do ? 
‘* My daughter,” he replied, ‘do you not know that we have effected perhaps 
the greatest modern miracle that has ever been performed ?” ‘ What is that, 
Pére E 2?” «We have caused women to guide their tongues and keep 
silence for twenty years and upwards,”’ was the reply ; and the young lady 
was satisfied with it. Another time, he related to me an amusing anecdote 
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of the confessional, A lady went to visit her director, and avowed many 
unpardonable bursts of temper, which were, however, according to her 
account, entirely caused by the extreme and perpetual provocations offered 
by her husband ; and though it is against rule to mention the name of a 
third party, every fresh fault produced a new accusation against this unfor- 
tunate gentleman. When the penitent had concluded, the priest said to her, 
‘* Your offences are comparatively trifling, since they do not appear to have 
originated with you, and are accompanied by so many extenuating circum- 
stances. You need only therefore say three paternosters in respect of 
them. But as you have made your husband’s confession as well as your 
own, you must also perform his penance ; and for his sins you must fast 
for three days and say every morning thirty Ave Marias before you can 
receive absolution.” From that time the poor lady confined herself strictly 
to her own faults in the confessional. Before I dismiss the Pére E ; 
I may add, for the benefit of my readers, that it was through him that I 
first became acquainted with the merits of ‘‘ Trappistine,”—a liquor not so 
generally known as it deserves to be, and which, in my opinion, from its 
admirable flavour, and its tonic and invigorating properties, surpasses even 
the far-famed ‘‘ Chartreuse.” 

Besides our great opportunities for attaining to perfection in waltzing, 
many of our officers cultivated music assiduously in their leisure hours ; 
and among others the small stringed instrument called the Zitter was 
very popular with us. Though small in size, it has both treble and 
bass strings, and is often played by the Tyrolese and the peasants of 
Upper Austria and Bavaria. It is curious to see how skilfully these great 
burly mountaineers, with their big heavy hands and fat fingers, manage 
this little instrument ; but they certainly bring from it very sweet and 
thrilling notes. They often play three or four of them in concert, each 
Zitter taking a separate part; and it is also an excellent accompaniment 
to the human voice. The airs played are mostly Tyrolese, generally set 
in a minor key, and exceedingly plaintive. When the young Emperor 
married his lovely wife, the Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, the Zitter 
became more admired than ever, as her Majesty was herself an excellent 
performer on it, and introduced the fashion at court. Her royal father is 
said to be the best Zitterschliger ever known, and was formerly in the 
habit of amusing himself by roaming about the mountains in the peasant 
costume, Zitter in hand, and playing either in concert or with such com- 
pany as he chanced to meet with. On one of these excursions, his Majesty 
encountered a bridal party, to which music was the only thing wanting to 
crown the day’s enjoyment. ‘The revellers therefore insisted on taking 
him back with them to the place of feasting, where he had to play waltzes, 
marches, polkas, and accompaniments to their songs for several long hours. 
They gave him a share in what simple cheer they had; and when they 
dismissed him the poor people expressed their complete satisfaction with 
his performance, and presented him with two silver groschen in token of 
the same. It is said that his Majesty greatly prizes these two small coins, 
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and sometimes shows them to his friends as being the only money which 
he ever honestly earned by hard hand-labour in his life. 

When we are young the last and most recent pleasures are ever the 
greatest and most vivid. I had enjoyed my hard work and my hard fare, 
my adventures, my hopes, and even my tribulations, the unceasing kind- 
ness of my comrades and my men, and the thoughts and recollections of 
Old England ; but I am bound to own that those few months of delicious 
idleness were even more dear to me, and glided away fast as a golden 
dream. At last it was discovered that there was no longer any necessity 
for the presence in Parma of “the right arm of the service,”’ and we were 
ordered to return to Cremona. The following winter I received another 
step, and was transferred to the eighth squadron, where I found myself 
again under the command of my old captain, Count § , with whom I 
had first served as cadet, and our head-quarters were at Brescia. Shortly 
after the Austrians evacuated Lombardy in 1859 I revisited that part of 
the country, and was not so much surprised as gratified by the cordial and 
kindly way in which the Italians spoke of those Austrians whom they had 
known so well in what they were pleased to term ‘less happy days.’’ Of 
course our intimacy had always been rather of a private than a public 
nature, on account of the vigilant suspicion and fierce denunciation of the 
members of the national revolutionary party—the last being prompt to 
publish the names and describe the persons of any Italians who ventured 
to appear on friendly terms with the Tedeschi; but many warm inquiries 
were made after both officers and men. 

My actual stay in Brescia was not for long. The “little cloud no 
larger than a man’s hand”’ had already risen into sight, and the com- 
plicated and interminable Eastern question loomed on the political 
horizon. War seemed inevitable : Europe was like a smouldering volcano, 
and Austria was undecided even whether she would “astonish the world 
by her ingratitude.” Letters were received from home, which caused the 
Englishmen in the Austrian army to communicate with each other, and 
the result of it all was I sent in my papers to enable me to resign my 
commission, and left Austria to join the soldiers of my own country then 
engaged in the Crimea. Here my reminiscences come to an end. Had I 
been gifted with more imagination or a practised pen I might have 
entertained my readers better; but I have described as best I could, 
simply and truthfully, that which happened to me. And I have ill-told 
my tale if I have not left the impression that even a poor gentleman can 
find in the Austrian service an honourable career, with a certainty of plenty 
of work, plenty of enjoyment, and, in all respects, just and impartial 
treatment. Slow the Austrians may be, but none the less reliable, and 
generous to the backbone; and they are, in my opinion, next to tho 
English, the bravest and most stubbornly-enduring soldiers in the world. 
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Che Satrap. 


£ 
Turoven all the streets of Sardes went a voice 
Of lamentation and of death. 
For seven months the famine had prevailed, 
And now the evil breath 
Of Pestilence. Men thronged the palace gates 
With one deep cry 
For bread or death, but from the gilded doors 
Came no reply. 


I. 
On his high palace roof the Satrap lay, 
Beneath a canopy 
Of Tyrian silk; his slaves, with folded hands, 
Like statues mute, stood by. 
One fair-haired Persian favourite alone 
Knelt by his side, 
Toyed with her golden bracelet rings 
In languid pride. 


Iit. 





From incense cups, on slender stems of bronze, 
The thin grey smoke arose 
Straight through the breathless air, and now the long 
Long day was near its close. 
Beneath him lay, for many a fruitful league, 
The Cilbian plain, 
_Fair meadow lands, and, bathed in sunset light, 
The ripening grain. 


IV. 





The mighty circle of the setting sun 
Had reached the farther strand 
Of Gentle Hermus, so the slow smooth stream 
Lay shining like a band 
Of molten brass. And when the Satrap saw 
His kingdom wide 
His heart rejoiced, and to himself he said 
These words of pride: 
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‘¢ Sweet is the flatterer’s breath, ay, honey-sweet, 
The dainty food of kings. What profits it 
That I should hear the truth ? I know it well; 
That all these fawning courtier hounds would sell 
My blood to-morrow for an ounce of gold, 
An ounce of brass, nor think it cheaply sold. 
This fair and gilded snake, so skilled to wreathe 
White arms around me, whispering to breathe 
Sweet-sounding words, ‘My lord, I love you well,’ 
She loathes the ground I touch! It once befel 
I heard her babbling, while asleep she lay, 
Some lover’s name in Persia far away. 


“What said the Greek word-monger yesterday ? 
‘The unseen gods are strong, and, soon or late, 
Give each his due; and mightier than they 
The dread unpitying force of law and fate.’ 
Who are these unseen gods? and am not I 
A god? I give the word, and presently 
These longed-for golden corn-fields, one by one, 
Lie dust and ashes blackening in the sun. 

Men know the gods through fear; what more can Zeus, 
The arch-destroyer, save that he may use 
The forked lightning, and the blasting hail ? 


This very night I'll make the stars grow pale 

Against the thousand golden lamps that shine 

Around my hall of banquet, and the wine, 

Borne round by many a rose-crowned slave, shall flow 
Among my silken guests, until their slow 

Dull blood, with fire divine, shall warm and glow. 
Meanwhile the sound of flutes shall sweeter grow 

And still more loud, more passionately sweet ; 

And beating time with swiftly moving feet, 5 
My red-lipped nymphs shall join the Lydian dance, 
With twining arms, and many a wanton glance. 
And am not I as great a god as he, 

The drunken son of Theban Semele ? 





‘‘True, Cyrus is a greater god than I, 
And with a word can cast me from my throne: 
And, year by year, the wretched people ply 
His ear for judgment on my tyranny; 
But great Persepolis is far, their moan 
Sounds faintly in his ears; and kings are prone 
To view the crimes of kings with lenient eye.” 
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Thus spoke the Satrap in his pride; but while 
The blood-red sunset glow 

Still stained the West, a sound of whispering 
Went through the courts below. 

There came a messenger, all pale and faint 
From riding hard, 

With letters sealed with Cyrus’ hand, and sought 
The captain of the guard. 


VI. 


The captain of the guard broke seal, and read 
Without a word: 

But in the dead of night, when all was still, 
The watchers heard 

A sound of stealthy footsteps on the stair. 

And when the morning sun arose they found 
The Satrap dead, 

Stabbed in his sleep; and so another prince 
Reigned in his stead. 


W. FRANK SMITH, 











Ravenna and the Pine- forest. 
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Tae Emperor Augustus chose Ravenna for one of his two naval stations, 
and in course of time a new city arose by the sea-shore, which received 
the name of Portus Classis. Between this harbour and the mother city a 
third town sprang up and was called Cesarea. Time and neglect, the 
ravages of war, and the encroaching powers of Nature, have destroyed 
these settlements, and nothing now remains of the three cities but Ravenna. 
It would seem that in classical times Ravenna stood like modern Venice in 
the centre of a huge lagune, the fresh waters of the Ronco and the Po 
mixing with the salt waves of the Adriatic round its very walls. The 
houses of the city were built on piles; canals instead of streets formed the 
means of communication, and these were always filled with water artificially 
conducted from the southern estuary of the Po. Round Ravenna extended 
a vast morass, for the most part under shallow water, but rising at intervals 
into low islands like the Lido or Murano or Torcello which surround 
Venice. These islands were celebrated for their fertility: the vines and 
fig-trees and pomegranates, springing from a fat and fruitful soil, watered 
with constant moisture, and fostered by a mild sea-wind and liberal sun- 
shine, yielded crops that for luxuriance and quality surpassed the harvests 
of any orchards on the mainland. All the conditions of life in old Ravenna 
seem to have exactly resembled those of modern Venice: the people went 
about in gondolas, and in the early morning barges laden with fresh fruit 
or meat and vegetables flocked from all quarters to the city of the sea. 
Water also had to be procured from the neighbouring shore, for, as 
Martial says, a well at Ravenna was more valuable than a vineyard 
Again between the city and the mainland ran a long low causeway all 
across the lagune, like that on which the trains now glide into Venice. 
Strange to say, the air of Ravenna was remarkably salubrious: this fact, 
and the ease of life that prevailed there, and the security afforded by the 
situation of the town, rendered it a most desirable retreat for the monarchs 
of Italy during those troublous times in which the empire nodded to its 
fall. Honorius retired to its lagunes for safety ; Odoacer, who dethroned 
the last Cxsar of the West, succeeded him; and was in turn supplanted 
by Theodoric the Ostrogoth. Ravenna, as we see it now, recalls the 
peaceful and half Roman rule of the great Gothic king. His palace, his 
churches, and the mausoleum in which his daughter Amalasuntha laid the 
hero’s bones, have survived the sieges of Belisarius and Astolphus, the 
conquest of Pepin, the bloody quarrels of Iconoclasts with the children of 
the Roman Church, the medieval wars of Italy, the victory of Gaston de 
Foix, and still stand gorgeous with marbles and mosaics in spite of time 
and the decay of all around them. 
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As early as the sixth century the sea had already retreated to such a 
distance from Ravenna that orchards and gardens were cultivated on the 
spot where once the galleys of the Caesars rode at anchor. Groves of 
pines sprang up along the shore, and in their lofty tops the music of the 
wind moved like the ghost of waves and breakers plunging upon distant 
sands. This Pinetum stretches along the shore of the Adriatic for about 
forty miles, forming a belt of variable width between the great marsh and 
the tumbling sea. From a distance the bare stems and velvet crowns of 
the pine-trees stand up like palms that cover an oasis on Arabian sands ; 
but at a nearer view the trunks detach themselves from an inferior forest- 
growth of juniper and thorn and ash and oak, the tall roofs of the stately 
firs shooting their breadth of sheltering greenery above the lower and less 
sturdy brushwood. It is hardly possible to imagine a more beautiful 
and impressive scene than that presented by these long alleys of imperial 
pines. They grow so thickly one behind another, that we might compare 
them to the pipes of a great organ, or the pillars of a Gothic church, or 
the basaltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway. Their tops are evergreen 
and laden with the heavy cones, from which Ravenna draws considerable 
wealth. Scores of peasants are quartered on the outskirts of the forest, 
whose business it is to scale the pines and rob them of their fruit at 
certain seasons of the year. Afterwards they dry the fir-cones in the sun, 
until the nuts which they contain fall out. The empty husks are sold 
for firewood, and the kernels in their stony shells reserved for expor- 
tation. You may see the peasants, men, women, and boys, sorting them 
by millions, drying and sifting them upon the open spaces of the wood, 
and packing them in sacks to send abroad through Italy. The pinocchi 
or kernels of the stone-pine are largely used in cookery, and those of 
Ravenna are prized for their good quality and aromatic flavour. When 
roasted or pounded they taste like a softer and more mealy kind of 
almonds. The task of gathering this harvest is not a little dangerous. 
They have to cut notches in the straight shafts, and having climbed, 
often to the height of eighty feet, to lean upon the branches, and detach 
the fir-cones with a pole,—and this for every tree. Some lives, they say, 
are yearly lost in the business. 

As may be imagined, the spaces of this great forest form the haunt 
of innymerable living creatures. Lizards run about by myriads in the 
grass. Doves coo among the branches of the pines, and nightingales pour 
their* full-throated music all day and night from thickets of white-thorn 
and acacia. ‘The air is sweet with aromatic scents: the resin of the pine 
and juniper, the may-flowers and acacia blossoms, the violets that spring 
by thousands in the moss, the wild roses and faint honeysuckles which 
throw fragrant arms from bough to bough of ash or maple, join to make 
one most delicious perfume. And, though the air upon the neighbouring 
marsh is poisonous, here it is dry, and spreads a genial health. The sea-wind, 
murmuring through these thickets at night-fall or misty sunrise, conveys 
no fever to the peasants stretched among their flowers. They watch the 
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red rays of sunset flaming through the columns of the leafy hall and 
flaring on its fretted rafters of entangled boughs; they see the stars come 
out, and Hesper gleam, an eye of brightness, among dewy branches; the 
moon walks silver-footed on the velvet tree-tops, while they sleep beside 
the camp-fires; fresh morning wakes them to the sound of birds and 
scent of thyme and twinkling of dewdrops on the grass around. Mean- 
while ague, fever, and death have been stalking all night long about the 
plain, within a few yards of their couch, and not one pestilential breath 
has reached the charmed precincts of the forest. 

You may ride or drive for miles along green aisles between the pines 
in perfect solitude ; and yet the creatures of the wood, the sunlight and 
the birds, the flowers and tall majestic columns at your side, prevent all 
sense of loneliness or fear. Huge oxen haunt the wilderness,—grey crea- 
tures, with mild eyes and branching horns and stealthy tread. Some 
are patriarchs of the forest, the fathers and the mothers of many genera- 
tions who have been carried from their sides to serve in ploughs or 
waggons on the Lombard plain. Others are yearling calves, intractable 
and ignorant of labour. In order to subdue them to the yoke, it is requi- 
site to take them very early from their native glades, or else they chafe 
and pine away with weariness. Then there is a sullen canal, which flows 
through the forest from the marshes to the sea; it is alive with frogs and 
newts and interminable snakes. You may see these serpents basking on 
the surface among thickets of the flowering rush, or coiled about the lily 
leaves and flowers,—huge monsters, slippery and speckled, the tyrants of 
the fen. 

It is said that when Dante was living at Ravenna he would spend 
whole days alone among the forest glades, thinking of Florence and her 
civil wars, and meditating cantos of his poem. Nor have the influences 
of the pine-wood failed to leave their trace upon his verse. The charm 
of its summer solitude seems to have sunk into his soul; for when he 
describes the whispering of winds and singing birds among the boughs of 
his terrestrial paradise, he says :— 

Non pero dal lor esser dritto sparte 
Tanto, chegli augelletti per le cime 
Lasciasser d’operare ogni lor arte : 

Ma con piena letizia l’aure prime, 
Cantando, ricevano intra le foglie, 
Che tenevan bordone alle sue rime. 

Tal, qual di ramo in ramo si raccoglie 
Per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi, 
Quand’ Eolo Scirocco fuor discioglie. 

With these verses in our minds, while wandering down the grassy 
aisles, beside the waters of the solitary place, we seem to meet that lady 
singing as she went, and plucking flower by flower, “like Proserpine when 
Ceres lost a daughter, and she lost her spring.” There, too, the vision of 
the griffin and the car, of singing maidens, and of Beatrice descending to 
the sound of Benedictus, and of falling flowers, her flaming robe and 
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mantle green as grass, and veil of white, and olive crown, all flashed upon 
the poet’s inner eye, and he remembered how he bowed before her when 
a boy. There is yet another passage in which it is difficult to believe that 
Dante had not the pine-forest in his mind. When Virgil and the poet 
were waiting in anxiety before the gates of Dis, when the Furies on the 
wall were tearing their breasts and crying, ‘‘ Venga Medusa, e si ‘1 farem 
di smalto,’’ suddenly across the hideous river came a sound like that 
which whirlwinds make among the shattered branches and bruised stems 
of forest-trees ; and Dante, looking out with fear upon the foam and spray 
and vapour of the flood, saw thousands of the damned flying before the 
face of one who forded Styx with feet unwet. ‘Like frogs,” he says, 
‘‘ they fled, who scurry through the water at the sight of their foe—the 
serpent, till each squats and hides himself close to the ground.” The 
picture of the storm among the trees might well have occurred to Dante’s 
mind beneath the roof of pine-boughs. Nor is there any place in which 


* the simile of the frogs and water-snake attains such dignity and grandeur. 


I must confess that till I saw the ponds and marshes of Ravenna, I used 
to fancy that the comparison was somewhat below the greatness of the 
subject: but there so grave a note of solemnity and desolation is struck, 
the scale of Nature is so vast, and the serpents coiling in and out among 
the lily leaves and flowers are so enormous, that they suggest a scene by 
no means unworthy of Dante’s great conception. 

Nor is Dante the only singer who has invested this wood with poetical 
associations. It is well known that Boccaccio laid his story of Honoria 
in the pine-forest, and every student of English literature must be familiar 
with the noble tale in verse which Dryden has founded on this part of the 
Decameron. We all of us have followed Theodore, and watched with him 
the tempest swelling in the grove, and seen the hapless ghost pursued by 
demon hounds and hunter down the glades. This story should be read 
while storms are gathering upon the distant sea, or thunder-clouds 
descending from the Apennines, and when the pines begin to rock and 
surge beneath the stress of labouring winds. Then runs the sudden flash 
of lightning like a rapier through the boughs, the rain streams hissing 
down, and the thunder “ breaks like a whole sea overhead.” 

With the Pinetum the name of Byron will be for ever associated. 
During his two years’ residence in Ravenna he used to haunt its wilder- 
ness, riding alone or in the company of friends. The inscription placed 
above the entrance to the house he occupied alludes to it as one of the 
objects which principally attracted the poet to the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna :—‘‘Impaziente di visitare I’ antica Selva, che inspiréd gia il 
Divino e Giovanni Boccaccio.” We know, however, that a more powerful 
attraction, in the person of the Countess Guiccioli, maintained his fidelity 
to “that place of old renown, once in the Adrian Sea, Ravenna.” 

Between the Bosco, as the people of Ravenna call this pine-wood, and 
the city, the marsh stretches for a distance of about three miles. It is a 
plain intersected by dykes and ditches, and mapped out into innumerable 
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rice-fields. For more than half a year it lies under water, and during the 
other months exhales a pestilential vapour, which renders it as uninhabit- 
able as the Roman Campagna; yet in spring-time this dreary flat is even 
beautiful. The young blades of the rice shoot up above the water, deli- 
cately green and tender. The ditches are lined with flowering rush and 
golden flags, while white and yellow lilies sleep in myriads upon the 
silent pools. Tamarisks wave their pink and silver tresses by the road, 
and wherever a plot of mossy earth emerges from the marsh, it gleams 
with purple orchises and flaming marigolds; but the soil beneath is so 
treacherous and spongy, that these splendid blossoms grow like flowers in 
dreams or fairy stories. You try in vain to pick them; they elude your 
grasp, and flourish in security beyond the reach of arm or stick. 

Such is the site of the old town of Classis. Not a vestige of the 
Roman city remains, not a dwelling or a ruined tower, nothing but the 
ancient church of St. Apollinare in Classe. Of all desolate buildings this 
is the most desolate. Not even the deserted grandeur of San Paolo 
beyond the walls of Rome can equal it. Its huge round campanile gazes 
at the sky, which here vaults oniy sea and plain,--a perfect dome, star- 
spangled, like the roof of Galla Placidia’s tomb. Ravenna lies low to 
west, the pine-wood, immeasurably the same, to east. There is nothing 
else to be seen except the spreading marsh, bounded by dim snowy Alps 
and purple Apennines, so very far away that the level rack of summer 
clouds seem more attainable and real. What sunsets and sunrises that 
tower must see; what glaring lurid after-glows in August, when the red 
light scowls upon the pestilential fen ; what sheets of sullen vapour rolling 
over it in autumn; what breathless heats, and rain-clouds big with 
thunder ; what silences; what unimpeded blasts of winter winds! One 
old monk tends this deserted spot. He has the huge church, with its 
echoing aisles and marble columns and giddy bell-tower and cloistered 
corridors, all to himself. At rare intervals, priests from Ravenna come 
to sing some special mass at these cold altars; pious folks make vows 
to pray upon their mouldy steps and kiss the relics which are shown 
on great occasions. But no one stays; they hurry, after muttering 
their prayers, from the fever-stricken spot, reserving their domestic pieties 
and customary devotions for the brighter and newer chapels of the fashion- 
able churches in Ravenna. So the old monk is left alone to sweep the 
marsh water from his church floor, and to keep the green moss from grow- 
ing too thickly on its monuments. A clammy converva covers everything 
except the mosaics upon tribune, roof, and clerestory, which defy the course 
of age. Christ on his throne sedet aternumque sedebit, the saints around 
him glitter with their pitiless uncompromising eyes and wooden gestures, 
as if twelve centuries had not passed over them, and they were nightmares 
only dreamed last night, and rooted in a sick man’s memory. For those 
gaunt and solemn forms there is no change of life or end of days. No 
fever touches them; no dampness of the wind and rain loosens their firm 
cement, They stare with senseless faces in bitter mockery of men who 
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live and die and moulder away beneath. Their poor old guardian told us 
it was a weary life. He has had the fever three times, and does not hope 
to survive many more Septembers. The very water that he drinks is 
brought him from Ravenna, for the vast fen, though it pours its overflow 
upon the church floor, and spreads like a lake around, is death to drink. 
The monk had a gentle woman’s voice and mild brown eyes. What 
terrible crime had consigned him to this living tomb? For what past 
sorrow is he weary of his life? What anguish of remorse has driven 
him to such a solitude ? Yet he looked simple and placid; his melancholy 
was subdued and calm, as if life were over for him, and he were waiting 
for death to come with a friend’s greciing upon noiseless wings some 
summer night across the fen-lands in a cloud of soft destructive 
fever-mist. 

Another monument upon the plain is worthy of a visit. It is the so- 
called Colonna dei Francesi, a cinquecento pillar of Ionic design, erected 
on the spot where Gaston de Foix expired victorious after one of the 
bloodiest battles ever fought. The Ronco, a straight sluggish stream, 
flows by the lonely spot ; mason bees have covered with laborious stucco- 
work the scrolls and leafage of its ornaments, confounding epitaphs and 
trophies under their mud houses. A few cypress-trees stand round it, 
and the dogs and chickens of a neighbouring farmyard make it their 
rendezvous. Those mason bees are like posterity, which settles down 
upon the ruins of a Baalbec or a Luxor, setting up its tents, and filling 
the fair spaces of Hellenic or Egyptian temples with clay hovels. 
Nothing differs but the scale ; and while the bees content themselves with 
filling up and covering, man destroys the silent places of the past which he 
appropriates. Byron has written some spirited lines upon the neglect of 
this column, and the speech which Guicciardini supposes the young hero 
of French chivalry to have made his soldiers on the spot, is well known. 

In Ravenna itself, perhaps what strikes us most is the abrupt transi- 
tion everywhere discernible from monuments of vast antiquity to buildings 
of quite modern date. There seems to be no interval between the marbles 
and mosaics of Justinian or Theodoric and the insignificant frippery of the 
last century. The churches of Ravenna, San Vitale, St. Apollinare, and 
the rest, are too well known, and have been too often described by enthu- 
siastic antiquaries, to need a detailed notice in this place. Every one is 
aware that the ecclesiastical customs and architecture of the early Church 
can be studied in greater perfection here than elsewhere. Not even the 
basilicas and mosaics of Rome are equal to those of Ravenna. Yet there 
is not one single church which remains entirely unaltered and unspoiled. 
The imagination has to supply the atrium or outer portico from one 
building, the vaulted baptistery with its marble font from another, the 
pulpits and ambones from a third, the tribune from a fourth, the round 
brick bell-tower from a fifth, and then to cover all the coneave roofs and 
chapel walls with grave and glittering mosaics. ‘There is nothing more 
beautiful in decorative art than the mosaics of such tiny buildings as the 
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tomb of Galla Placidia or the chapel of the Bishop’s Palace. They are 
like jewelled and enamelled cases ; not an inch of wall can be seen which 
is not covered with elaborate patterns of the brightest colours. Huge 
date-palms spring from the floor with fruit and birds among tlieir branches, 
and between them stand the pillars and apostles of the church. In the 
spandrels and lunettes above the arches and the windows angels fly with 
white extended wings. On every vacant place are scrolls and arabesques 
of foliage,—birds and beasts, doves drinking from the vase, and peacocks 
spreading gorgeous plumes—a maze of green and gold and blue. While 
overhead the vault is powdered with stars gleaming upon the deepest azure, 
and in the midst is set an aureole embracing the majestic head of Christ, 
or else the symbol of the sacred fish, or the hand of the Creator pointing 
from a cloud. In Galla Placidia’s tomb these storied vaults spring above 
the sarcophagi of empresses and emperors, each lying in the place where 
he was laid more than twelve centuries ago. The light which struggles 
through the narrow windows serves to harmonize the brilliant hues and 
make a gorgeous gloom. 

Besides these more general and decorative subjects, many of the 
churches are adorned with historical mosaics, setting forth the Bible 
narrative or incidents from the life of Christian emperors and kings. In 
St. Apollinare Nuovo there is a most interesting treble series of such 
mosaics extending over both walls of the nave. On the left hand, as we 
enter, we see the town of Classis; on the right the palace of Theodoric, 
its doors and loggie rich with curtains, and its friezes blazing with coloured 
ornaments. From the city gate of Classis, virgins issue, and proceed in a 
long line until they reach Madonna seated on a throne with Christ upon 
her knees, and the three kings in adoration at her feet. From Theodoric’s 
palace door a similar procession of saints and martyrs carry us to Christ 
surrounded by archangels. Above this double row of saints and virgins 
stand the fathers and prophets of the Church, and highest underneath the 
roof are pictures from the life of our Lord. It will be remembered in 
connection with these subjects that the women sat upon the left and the 
men upon the right side of the church. Above the tribune at the east 
end of the church it was customary to represent the Creative Hand, or the 
monogram of the Saviour, or the head of Christ with the letters A and ©. 
Moses and Elijah frequently stand on either side to symbolize the trans- 
figuration, while the saints and bishops specially connected with the church 
appeared upon a lower row. ‘Then on the side walls were depicted such 
subjects as Justinian and Theodora among their courtiers, or thé grant of 
the privileges of the Church to its first founder from imperial patrons, 
with symbols of the old Hebraic ritual—Abel’s lamb, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, Melchisedec’s offering of bread and wine,—which were regarded as 
the types of Christian ceremonies. The baptistery was adorned with 
appropriate mosaics representing Christ's baptism in Jordan. 

Generally speaking, one is struck with the dignity of these designs, 
and especially with the combined majesty and sweetness of the face of 
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Christ. The sense for harmony of hue displayed in their composition is 
marvellous. It would be curious to trace in detail the remnants of classical 
treatment which may be discerned,—Jordan, for instance, pours his water 
from an urn like a river-god crowned with sedge—or to show what points 
of ecclesiastical tradition are established by these ancient monuments. We 
find Mariolatry already prevalent, the names of the three kings, Kaspar, 
Melchior and Balthazar, the four evangelists as we now recognize them, and 
many of the rites and vestments which our fastidious young Tractarians 
regard with so much superstitious reverence. 

There are two sepulchral monuments in Ravenna which cannot be 
passed over unnoticed. The one is that of Theodorie the Goth, crowned 
by its semi-sphere of solid stone, a mighty tomb, well worthy of the con- 
queror and king. It stands in a green field, surrounded by acacias, where 
the nightingales sing ceaselessly in May. The mason bees have covered 
it, and the water has invaded its sepulchral vaults. In spite of many 
trials, it seems that human art is unable to pump out the pond and clear 
the frogs and efts from the chamber where the great Goth was laid by 
Amalasuntha. 

The other is Dante’s temple, with its bas-relief and withered garlands. 
The story of his burial, and of the discovery of his real tomb, is fresh in 
the memory of every one. But the “ little cupola, more neat than solemn,” 
of which Lord Byron speaks, will continue to be the goal of many a 
pilgrimage. For ourselves—though we remember Chateaubriand’s bare- 
headed genuflection on its threshold, Alfieri’s passionate prostration at 
the altar-tomb, and Byron’s offering of poems on the poet’s shrine— 
we confess that a single canto of the Inferno, a single passage of the Vita 
Nuova, seems more full of soul-stirring associations than the place where, 
centuries ago, the mighty dust was laid. It is the spirit that lives and 
makes alive. And Dante’s spirit seems more present with us under the 
pine-branches of the Bosco than beside his real or fancied tomb. ‘He is 
risen,’’—‘‘ Behold I am with you always,”’—these are the words that ought 
to haunt us in a burying-ground. There is something affected and _self- 
conscious in overpowering grief or enthusiasm or humiliation at a tomb. 
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Waen I first went to Germany it was with the expectation of finding in 
every tenth woman an uncrowned Corinna, and in every twentieth a silent 
Sappho; and when I say silent, I mean it simply in the same sense as 
the poet who spoke of “ mute inglorious’”’ Miltons. It is true I did not 
seek my Corinnas at the Capitol, nor my Sapphos at Lesbos, since a cruel 
fate compelled me to turn my steps to remoter Northern regions, where the 
climate and the social peculiarities of the people were such, that it at once 
became evident to me the classic creatures I sought could not by any 
possibility exist in those monotonous coasts. I found much hospitality, 
considerable wealth, singular prejudices, and an amount of conservatism 
and aristocratic exclusiveness such as to strike one as being infinitely comic 
in these nineteenth-century days. But my Corinnas and my Sapphos I 
found not, nor did I indeed, seeing the physiology of the country, expect 
to find them. I consoled myself with the thought that, as I was not 
condemned to drive all my life in eccentric vehicles, behind four ‘ fox- 
coloured ”’ horses, over impossible roads, nor pledged to consume smoked 
geese, liver-sausages, and sauerkraut to the end of my days, I might 
accept the interlude with philosophy, and enjoy my sojourn in that corn- 
growing country as much as the nature of things in general would allow. 

But the times of “peace and plenty,” of shampooing drives and 
plethoric repasts came to an end, and I made “ mes malles,”’ and departed 
from those shores with a certain sense of repletion, the fulness of which clings 
tome yet. My time was come, and amidst much kissing of the dexter 
and sinister cheek, and many banquets, I departed, not without some regret 
(for I had found a kindly people, honest if, not brilliant, and friendly if 
not precisely amusing), but with yet more pleasant anticipations of what 
was in store for me. 

It was perhaps an unjust thing on my part to have preconceived any 
notions at all of the people and country to which I was going, but that I 
had conceived very strong ideas I cannot deny. I was possessed with a 
sort of Teuto-mania, all the more unaccountable because I did not know a 
word of the language, and had never, to my knowledge, come in contact 
with any natives of the country I so much, and so blindly, admired, if I 
except a German governess who had kept guard over us on half-holidays 
at school, with a bird’s-nest on the top of her head in the shape of hair, 
a white linen pocket-handkerchief tied round her neck by way of a collar, 
and knitted cotton stockings which she displayed liberally in her walks 
abroad, as she had a weakness for square-toed shoes ticd on with pieces 
of narrow black ribbon, which I am told are technically termed ‘ sandals.” 
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Thus my only German acquaintance can scarcely be said to have justified 
my preconceived notions as to my fair Saxon sisters. I had read (surrep- 
titiously, I am free to confess,) a translation of the Sorrows of Werther ; 
but having already Thackeray's immortal verse by heart, the aroma of the 
greater poet’s conception was lost to me, and with the rashness of youth 
I had adopted our great humourist’s view of the bread-and-butter-cutting 
proclivities of Mrs. Charlotte, and had not therefore found my stolen fruit 
quite as sweet as I had expected it to be. I had read a translation of 
Schiller’s Bride of Messina, and of Fouqué’s works ; I was acquainted with 
Grimm's fairy tales (as what English child worth salt to its porridge is 
not?), and I had even looked into Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, but not being 
able to find out any story, and the whole thing mystifying me unpleasantly, 
I had returned the volume to its bookshelf, and consoled myself with a 
translation of Schiller’s Cabal und Liebe. Thus I think it may fairly be 
said that my previsions were innate, of themselves, and not owing to any 
special influence from without. 

And let me here observe that, when speaking of female education 
in Germany, I mean less the amount of knowledge, positive and 
abstract, theoretical and real, instilled into the’ minds of her young girls 
and women, than the general and determining outer influences which help 
to form their character and to make them what they are. Let me also 
say that I do not speak of the “upper Ten,” as we understand that mystic 
number, but that I speak of the great majority which forms the nation. I 
speak also of Northern and Central Germany, and not of Austria or the 
more southern parts ; for the difference between a Viennese and a Hano- 
verian is almost as marked as that between a French and an English woman. 
In large towns, such as Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, there are, of course, 
circles and drawing-rooms where the talk, the dress, the manners, are 
cosmopolitan. This is the result of a conflux of foreigners of every 
nation,—the various elements being fused together into a sort of social 
mosaic, harmonious as a whole, though differing widely in detail: men of 
position and wealth ; women who have seen the world, and are tolerant, 
facile in their conversation, elegant in their toilettes, and most agreeable 
in their pretty, brilliant talk, which is gay without being laboured, and 
lively without being ill-natured. Of such as these I do not speak. It has 
been said’that Paris is France ; and I believe that this statement may be 
taken as substantially true. London is not England; nor do I think that 
even the marvellous powers of absorption shown by Prussia can pretend 
that Berlin is Germany. And it is of Germany and German women that 
I now would fain speak; not of Prussia or the fair Berlinese, but rather of 
the inhabitants of those smaller and much-despised “ tin-pot States,” with 
their charming little Residenz-towns and old-world notions. 

Some verses arise in my mind (written, I believe, by a distinguished 
member of one of our universities,) which would well describe my journey 
from that plethoric land of which I have spoken to that more intellectual 
land whither I journeyed with such fond anticipations :— 
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And onward through those dreary flats 
They move, with scanty space to sit on, 

Flanked by stout girls in steeple hats 
And waists that paralyze a Briton. 


By many a tidy little town, 
Where tidy little Fraus are knitting. 
(The men’s pursuits are lying down, 
Smoking perennial pipes, and—spitting.) 


The ‘stout girls in the steeple hats’ did not so specially afflict me, 
nor did their waists, though undoubtedly thick, cause me any acute 
emotion ; it was @ detail, and though from an artistic point of view, not 
a specially pleasing one, yet, I should have scorned to confess that my 
British faculties were in any way “ paralyzed”’ by this physical pheno- 
menon. But at length I came to my “ tidy little town,’ where the 
‘‘ tidy little Fraus were knitting,” and little did I then dream vaat those 
three other ugly old maids were weaving my destiny in such a way that I 
should have ample opportunities of studying, not only the tidy little town 
and the tidy little Fraus, and the knitting of the same, but also to con- 
template at my leisure the ‘‘ men’s pursuits,’’—of ‘‘lying down, smoking 
perennial pipes, and’—O ye gods, that I should have to chronicle it 
here !—*“ spitting!’ But the truth must be spoken. 

We had a Grand Duke and a Grand Duchess at K., and we had a 
diplomatic corps, and an army, and two or three generals, staggering 
under orders and decorations; we had a theatre, and a Kur-Garten, 
where people walked up and down, and drank poisonous waters in 
summer: the ladies in frilled (night-) caps, mushroom straw hats, and 
morning wrappers; the men in a miscellaneous costume, incapable of 
portrayal. We had coffee-gardens at K., where the Grand-Ducal band 
played on summer afternoons, and where the whole population appeared 
to be military, so close and regular was the attendance of all the young 
officers on these occasions. Of course we could not have an ‘“ upper ten 
thousand” at K., nor even an upper ten hundred; but we had an upper 
fifty or so, who all wrote Von before their names, sat on the adelige (or 
noble) side of the theatre, considered (and were even snobbish enough to 
call) themselves the ‘‘ haute volée,” and gave the tone, such as it was, 
to society. 

A German girl comes into the world with two original sins: the vice 
of coffee-drinking, and an indisposition to take exercise. A German baby 
is a piteous object; it is pinioned and bound up like a mummy in yards 
of bandages, which are unfolded once (at the outside twice) a day ; it is 
never bathed, but I suppose is sometimes washed in some occult manner. 
Its head is never touched with soap and water until it is eight or ten 
months old, when the fine skull-cap of encrusted dirt.which it has by that 
time obtained is removed by the application of various unguents. Many 
German ladies have assured me that the fine heads of hair one so often 
sees in Germany are entirely owing to this skull-cap. 
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When, having some juvenile relatives staying with me, I insisted on 
their being ‘‘ tubbed,”’ all my female friends were shocked at my ignorance 
and wilfulness, and assured me that it was simply owing to our barbaric 
bath-system that the King of Hanover had lost his sight. ‘‘ My friends, 
we are not all blind,’ I said, and then they were silenced, though not 
convineed. To this terrible system of bandaging, combined with a potato 
and coffee diet, do I attribute ina great degree the number of curved spines, 
crooked shoulders, and abnormal developments that one meets with in 
Germany. As little girls grow older, they have their coffee like their 
elders, and by degrees form a number of acquaintances of their own age, 
with whom they have daily meetings, so that society is a large in- 
gredient of juvenile life. Then comes the time for going to school. 
With little knapsacks on their backs, containing books, slate, &c., whole 
gangs of little students are to be seen walking through the streets, always 
chattering, and generally with apples, bread, or cakes, to distribute and 
consume, making in this way friends or enemies. This continues until a 
girl is grown up. On holidays the children meet together and play; there 
seems no idea that these little brothers and sisters should suffice for each 
other, with the occasional excitement of a “party.” All the little sayings 
and jealousies, all the little spites and resentments, are thus kept up 
during a long course of years, and the daily gossip becomes almost a 
necessity of life. A child is seldom sent to another town to school ; 
the extra expense of board and lodging is a serious item, and the Germans 
are proverbially a frugal people. Thus, even in the holidays, there is no 
change ; the children do not, as with us, ‘come home” from: school ; 
they are at home; they only have more time for the discussion of their 
little spites and jealousies, more coffee-drinking, more gossip, and more 
liberty. As time goes on, and the little girl buds into early maidenhood, 
this passing to and fro through the public streets has serious disadvan- 
tages; she becomes self-conscious, has a bowing acquaintance with her 
friends’ brothers, and a system of coquetry is carried on which has no good 
influence on her character. I say coquetry advisedly, for it is not the 
‘‘ flirtation’ we see amongst young people in our own country, beginning 
openly in fun, and ending in amusement; nor is it that sort of schoolboy 
love, which is at times so life-enduring, that the little fourteen-year old 
Etonian with the club-foot ceases to be an object of ridicule in his all- 
absorbing passion for Mary Chaworth. Boys and girls never play together 
in Germany, as our boys and girls do; therefore the young Fraulein of 
fourteen who has a bowing acquaintance, and something perhaps more, 
with her friends’ brothers, since they arrange to meet her on their way 
from college, or on her way to school, is conscious that these tacit arrange- 
ments are not allowed, are wrong, and to be enjoyed after the surreptitious 
manner of stolen fruit. She has had hitherto coffee and gossip, but now 
a fresh stimulant comes into her life ; she ceases to be natural; she has 
the consciousness of something to conceal, and her eyes become less 
candid, and her gaze is not so fearless as it was. 
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‘And now comes the solemn rite of confirmation. I do not like to 
speak at length on this subject, but I have been pained beyond measure at 
the way in which this turning-point in a young life, this moment of enthu- 
siastic resolves and passionate repentance, of ardent aspirations and humble 
regrets, is regarded (as a rule) in Germany. 

The young girl goes to so-called confirmation classes. It is a sort of 
received idea amongst these young people that they shall then select an 
object (if they have not already done so) upon which to fix their affections, 
the youths who attend these classes claiming the like privilege. “I am 
going to have my visiting cards printed, Amalia,” says one young girl, 
coming out of the confirmation lecture. ‘‘ And mamma has promised me 
a new black silk for the confirmation-day, and a blue silk, made long and 
gored in the skirt, trimmed in each seam with velvet to match,” says the 
other. ‘‘ But there is Otho X. and his cousin. Let us walk quickly down 
the Brunnen-Strasse, and we shall meet them there again before they cross 
the Schloss Garden.” 

And the day of confirmation comes. Not in white do these young 
creatures approach God’s altar to swear fresh allegiance to their King, 
to register new vows of faith and obedience, and to be confirmed in ail 
promises of holiness and goodness once made for them,—not in garments 
typical of innocence, but in black silk-dresses and white kid-gloves—a sort 
of female Ethiopian-serenader costume,—with great bouquets in their 
hands, and pocket-handkerchiefs frilled with lace, and all the self-con- 
sciousness of being dressed for the first time in “silk attire.” And 
then what follows? Not quiet hours amongst brothers and sisters, or by 
the mother’s side; not happy moments of silent communing with her own 
heart ; but a succession of visitors, presents, cake and wine, exclamations 
of admiration at the toilettes, congratulations on final emancipation from 
the “ Du” of child into the “ Sie” of young-ladyhood. In the afternoon 
a droschky is hired, and the confirmed young Christian is driven out to 
pay visits and show off her incongruous finery. 

Thus the child grows into girlhood, the girl into maidenhood, and the 
maiden by degrees into young-womanhood. Being now confirmed, she 
has the privilege of coming down in the morning in the universal cap, 
which often covers untidily-arranged hair. If she is of a domestic 
turn, after swallowing several cups of coffee and a few rolls of white 
bread, she will go into the kitchen; here her time will be passed 
until eleven, when she will withdraw to her room, and spend an hour 
or more in dressing. At length coiffée et habiliée, she is ‘at home,” if 


‘any one should call; or should the day be fine she will perhaps walk 


with her favourite friend on the fashionable promenade, exchanging 
greetings with her acquaintances and criticizing the toilettes of her female 
friends and enemies. Then comes dinner; and at three o'clock she will 
set off to her coffee-party. The afternoon will be spent in gossip; the 
last pieces at the theatre and the favourite actor will be discussed. At 
six o'clock the party will break up, as some of the young ladies are 
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sure to be abonnées in the theatre, that is to say, regular subscribers, and 
entitled to go once, twice, thrice, or more times a week to that temple of 
the Muses, according to the terms on which they have secured their 
tickets. At the theatre they find themselves again amongst female friends 
and gossips, and scandal reigns supreme between the acts. At nine 
o’clock she comes home to tea; the father drops in from his club; the 
sons lounge in from the theatre or some other place of amusement. A 
good deal of cold meat, eggs, and bread-and-butter is then consumed ; 
everybody is languid, and no one seems much disposed for conversation. 
By degrees they drop off one by one, and at half-past ten are all asleep. 
Girls have no out-of-doors amusements in Germany ; no riding, no boat- 
ing, no swimming, no croquet. They do not go for long country walks, 
nor do they wear thick boots and waterproof clothes. They are so little 
accustomed to the society of young men, that if a gentleman is ordinarily 
civil they either imagine he is desperately in love with them or conceive 
a romantic passion for him on the spot. 

It is not the custom for young ladies to teach in Sunday-schools as it 
is with us—to visit the poor and make garments for the needy. Noris it the 
custom even for them to go to church. That some women go to church 
is not to be denied, and that some may visit the poor I am not prepared 
to refute, but that it is customary so to do, I am sorry to say 
is not the case. The day passes in cooking, in dressing, in talking, 
perhaps in walking a little if the weather be fine, in dining, and coffee- 
drinking, in gossip and supping; but no outward token of religion graces 
any of these occupations or pastimes. Domestic servants seldom or never 
go to church, nor do masters and mistresses make it their business to see 
that they do so. Some masters and mistresses may so busy themselves, 
and some few servants may do as they are told, but the majority do not, 
and it is of the majority I now speak. They have one bugbear, these 
people without an object in life, and that is what they call mode, a monster 
between public opinion and Mrs. Grundy. 

‘T should like to sketch that picturesque old house,” said I one day 
to a pretty young girl of sixteen who was walking with me. 

‘‘ For heaven's sake do not speak of such a thing,” she said; ‘ people 
are not so emancipated here ; Sie wissen ja, es ist hier keine Mode.” 

On another occasion, when I announced my intention of riding on 
horseback, a friend having offered me a quiet and well-trained horse, and 
my cousin and uncle having promised to accompany me, a kind old lady 
who was of the party leant towards me and said, ‘‘Do not do it, my 
dearest friend. It is bold; it is unfeminine, it is ungraceful, and Sie 
wissen’s ja, es ist hier keine Mode!” 

‘But my uncle and my cousin are going to ride with me,” I said, 
astonished at her energy of denunciation. 

‘‘ Then they will say your cousin is.in love with you.” 





* “Here such things are not the Fashion.” 
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‘But he is not in love with me; he is dying for Fraulein Osterding, 
the girl with the heavy plaits of hair on the left hand (or bourgeois side) of 
the theatre.” 

‘‘Tt matters not; here one does not ride; it is not our mode.” 

‘‘ When I grow rich,” said a generous relative to me one day, in the 
presence of a young and beautiful widow—‘ When I grow rich, Winnie, 
T'll make you a present of the prettiest pony-carriage I can find in 
London, and a couple of gray ponies, that you may drive yourself 
about.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you,” I said, and laughed, for the prospect appeared to me 
so remote that I could not make my thanks very fervent. 

When my generous relative left the room, ‘‘ What a rude man he 
is,” the beautiful widow said, ‘‘ proposing that you should drive yourself, 
like a droschky coachman !”’ 

‘ But it is what I like doing of all things in the world,” I said; ‘‘and 
if I ever get my ponies I shall take you for a drive with me every day.” 

‘¢ You could not do it here,” she said. 

‘Why not ?” 

“¢ E's ist ja keine Mode.” 

Thus I often came to pity those young German ladies, whose life is so 
restricted in all its amusements and pleasures. At the balls it was not much 
better: the division of the sexes could scarcely have been more strictly 
observed in a Puseyite church. Except just at the actual moment of 
dancing together, the young people seemed to come into no closer contact. 
The instant the dance was ended, the young cavalier would wheel right- 
about face, click his heels together, drop his arms in a lifeless manner by 
his side, and bow deeply to his partner, who would in turn smile, curisey, 
and go off to find a seat for herself, or link her arm within that of some 
companion. 

No gentleman calling at a house asks for the lady and mistress thereof— 
he asks for the lord and master, and should that personage be at home, he 
goes into his sanctum sanctorum and probably smokes several cigars with 
him, and then departs, never having attempted to see any of his friend’s 
female relatives. Should the master, on the contrary, not be at home, he 
deposits two (or more) cards with your servant as pledges of his friendship, 
and departs in the proud consciousness of having fulfilled his duties to 
society. 

Years pass. The young girl is so very young no more. Her friends 
are beginning to be anxious ; a suitable parti must be found. She has not 
much choice, poor thing. She must marry an officer or an employé 
high in office. This is no case of curates and croquet, of young barristers 
and toxophilite archery meetings, of Government clerks and a villa at 
Putney. Clergymen (Protestant clergymen) are, I regret to say, nowhere 
in German society, barristers (if there are such beings) impracticable, and 
Government clerks out of the question. Nevertheless, a marriage is 
arranged, but first there is the knotty point of the so-called “ caution ” to 
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solve. <A “caution” in its Transatlantic sense must not here be pre- 
supposed. A ‘caution’ in the Teuto-technical sense is the sum of 
fifteen thousand thelers, to be deposited in the Government funds (if the 
lover is a military man) by the contracting parties, in order that the 
widow, should her husband be killed in the service of his country, may 
have a sufficiency upon which to live ‘‘ standesgemdss,” or in a manner 
befitting her rank. There are not, however, very many young couples who 
can deposit this sum. Thus what with money difficulties, and the scarcity 
of suitors from whom to choose, a young unmarried German lady has 
rather a hard time of it until certainty, in the shape of a-‘ caution ” of 
fifteen thousand thalers and matrimony, puts an end to her trials. The 
betrothal is even a grander affair than the marriage. The evening before 
the wedding a singular ceremony takes place; crockery is smashed, much 
coffee and cake is consumed ; people arrive en costume, repeat original and 
appropriate, or borrowed and inappropriate verses, whilst they present 
their gifts. There is perhaps dancing, and certainly much talking; the 
ceremony on the whole is a splendid one, and the scene chiefly characterized 
by jubilant confusion, indiscriminate speechifying, and toasts of the 
pointedly-personal character. 

Matrimony is surely the golden key to the celestial portals of liberty ! 
To choose one’s own dresses (subject to marital approval), to have one’s 
coffee as strong as one likes, and not be stinted as to sugar, to go three 
times a week to the theatre with appropriate variations de toilette, to make 
oneself renowned as a Hausfrau—what delights! And yet, and yet, who 
shall say that these delights shall suffice a female heart? There have been 
women who have not found it so; but these were uncomfortable souls. Of 
such misguided females let me keep silence ; it is our duty ever to repre- 
sent the best of its type. 

We are accustomed to think that a woman reigns supreme in her own 
house,—that, let her lord and master be never so despotic in other matters, 
on domestic subjects he does not presume to speak nor to elevate his voice 
on matters of household arrangement. But then our men’s pursuits are 
of a more active character than those to which I have already alluded as 
forming the staple occupations of a German gentleman. They have not so 
much time for observing and interfering; they are, as a rule, harder 
worked, and also, as a rule, ‘‘ care for none of these things.” Thus the 
tidy little Fraus have a somewhat hard time of it. They represent what 
they are not, for the master knows as much as (and often more than) the 
mistress, with this difference, that she meekly brings him all her experience, 
like a little prime minister, and he advises, and reprimands, and criticizes, 
lying on his comfortable sofa, smoking the perennial pipe, and occa- 
sionally ‘‘ spitting ’’ by way of accompaniment to his dutiful wife’s report. 
He knows all about the butter and dripping, swears if too much 
firewood is used, becomes abusive on the subject of sauerkraut, and 
tyrannical as to coals and candles, is tremendous on bacon, and awe- 
inspiring as to red-herrings. My fascinating friend, General Witzenstein, 
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actually insulted his wife before me on account of too much soap having 
been used in the “great wash,” and gave me a catalogue raisonné of all 
her shortcomings as a Hausfrau, highly embarrassing’ to me, though I 
think she was too much used to it to feel it very acutely. 

I have seen a word on small shops in low London neighbourhoods 
which often recurred to my mind at K : “ Kitchen-stuff.” I am 
not aware of the precise nature of this mysterious article; but if 
I have not met with it in substance, I have at least made its 
acquaintance in the spirit during long dreary hours of coffee at K 
Oh, the “ kitchen-stuff” that was then talked! the wearisome wealth of 
detail, the prolific extravagance of example! It is not, perhaps, polite of 
me to call anything “stuf” which was talked by a bevy of fair creatures 
with towers of hair on the tops of their heads, and spotless Garibaldi 
muslin jackets ; but truth compels me to say it was “stuff,” and not only 
so, but ‘‘ kitchen-stuff.”’ 

How odious was the conduct of Mr. Burchell towards the Honourable 
Wilhelmina Caroline Angelina Skeggs! And yet I have often found a 
certain solace in imitating that gentleman’s ungenteel example, and 
muttering the above unflattering monosyllable between my teeth during 
one of those horrible séances endured from the early afternoon until the 
shades of dewy eve or the flicker of the early gas-lights would disperse the 
fair experts. A woman is no more mistress of her own house in Germany 
than you or I are masters of our fate (let Mr. Tennyson say what he 
may). She is simply an upper servant; and her master knows so well 
the cost of everything, that her allowance would not admit of an extra 
cabbage, if she wanted it never so much, or a surreptitious egg, might her 
desire pancakewards be never so strong. 

After a year’s matrimony comes the customary baby. It is born, is 
swathed up, and has a huge peasant-girl in loco parentis. A mummy is 
not a thing to fondle, nor is a little stiff bundle of humanity (which you 
might stand up on end in the corner of the room without detriment to its 
arrangements) an object on which to lavish caresses. Thus the young 
mother is scarcely a mother at all ; all the maternal functions being delegated 
to another. The baby does not lie on the floor, or crawl on to the hearth- 
rug, crowing and kicking and curling up its pink toes, and trampling with 
its chubby legs. It does not swarm up and about its mother’s neck 
and bosom, finding its little life and all its tiny pleasures in her 
arms; it does not at length fall into a sleep of lazy rosy repletion, 
and with its little mouth open slumber away like the satisfied, beautiful 
little animal it is. No; it is out walking, tied to a feather-bed, and 
accompanied by a tall soldier, the father of its poor little foster-sister, 
which is to grow up as it can. It comes in presently, and is taken to its 
mamma to kiss; but its real mother, the mother that fosters it, carries it 
away again, and usurps all the privileges of maternity for the rest of the day. 
Thus the “ tidy little Frau” has plenty of time for that “ knitting ” of which 
the poet has made mention in his song. Her husband goes to his club every 
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afternoon after he has had his siesta and taken his coffee ; and whilst there 
he reads the newspapers and plays several rubbers (pronounced “ robbers ’’) 
of whist with his associates. The newspapers are then discussed (if such 
discussions be prudent), and at nine o’clock the husband finds his way 
home again. If he is gallant, and his wife is at the theatre, or he is 
an amateur of the ballet, and she is not, he will probably turn into that 
temple of the Muses, in order to while away the time till nine o’clock. 
Having discussed (as far as was prudent) all political news at the clubs, 
he is not likely to begin on the state of the outer world again at home. 
Besides, women don’t read the newspapers ; so a little local talk is all that 
turns up, and as it is very local indeed, and has been revolving in the 
same circle (on his part) for the last thirty, and on hers for the last 
twenty years (for at five they both knew a fair amount of the town gossip), 
it is not of a nature to make them forget the time or be heedless of the 
coals and candles. 

After I had been three years at K » I began almost to wonder 
what could have led me to such foregone conclusions as to the Sapphos 
and Corinnas of my imagination. I had ceased to look for one of those 
gifted females in every tenth or even twentieth woman I met, but in my 
secret soul I pined for her, and still carried a lantern beneath my cloak in 
order to aid me in my search. I was unwilling to renounce my little 
illusions. 

I saw a stout heavy girl with spiral ringlets very often at my friends’ 
houses, and as she never talked ‘‘ kitchen-stuff ’ I ventured to make some 
inquiries about her. ‘ My dear, she is insupportable,” said her cousin ; 
‘< she writes verses, goes to church nearly every Sunday, has not a notion 
of cooking, and reads in bed at night!” 

‘‘ Quite a desperate character in fact ?” 

‘Quite so. Ah, you are au fait at once. She is in fact, entre nous, 
quite itberspannt.” 

** Ah!” I said, looking horrified, for my friend had lowered her voice 
as she uttered that significant word, and I felt that it behoved me to make 
an appropriate observation. ‘* Ueberspannt?’’ What a world of reproach 
lay in that term! What scorn and contumely ; what a depth of condemna- 
tion and disapproval! ‘ Overstrung,”"—as we might say of a bow of which 
the tension was too great. ‘‘ Overdrawn, overstrung.” Poor Louise von 
Diirlach! She was a quiet girl, who knew some of Schiller’s and most of 
Geikel’s poems by heart ; went to church, read French and English fluently, 
made elegant extracts in a neat little niggling German hand, curled her 
hair, and wore dowdy gowns. ‘There was nothing romantic, sentimental, 
affected, or itberspannt in her (that I could see), but ‘‘ give a dog a bad 
name and hang him.’’ And when Louisa von Diirlach married a little stout 
elderly man with a bald head, hook-nose, and round owl-like spectacles, 
the same lady shook her head, and said reflectively, “‘ She was always 
diberspannt, you know.” 

Tho time came for me to leave K 





We arrived at L—— in 
18—2 
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there was 
an English embassy ; and whereas we had only had 50,000 inhabitants 





the winter time, and a bitterly cold winter it was. At L 








at K , we had 80,000 at L . My heart beat with joyful emotion 
as out of my drawing-room windows I beheld two British youths linked 
arm in arm and stepping languidly down the pavement in garments 
vociferous of the genius of Poole. The Germans were all disguised in 
furs, and were going swiftly up and down the town, with their ears tied 
down under rabbit-skin pads ; whilst these two god-like youths, apparently 
impervious to heat and cold, sauntered languidly along the pavement, 
their manly throats bared to the breeze. Instead of a married court, we 
had a bachelor prince at L , which gave society, so to speak, a lop- 
sided aspect, though it was not, in consequence, without a certain piquancy. 

I think it is Thackeray who somewhere tells a story of his having felt 
himself obliged to cut a friend dead during the space of four years 
(although the man had once saved his life and lent him 1,7001.,) because 
he saw him eating peas with his knife. Had one been disposed to take 
offence at any feats of jugglery with that dangerous weapon at L 
there would have been ample field for such exception. I remember on 
one occasion (when it was my inestimable privilege to sup at the serene 
table,—an honour to which only twelve could be admitted, because we fed 
off gold, and the service was only made for a dozen)—I remember, I say, 
on that august occasion nearly fainting with horror and dismay when I 
beheld an old man in a gorgeous suit of clothes (painted, padded, dyed, 
and polished @ ravir, and scintillating with orders,) drinking gravy off a 
knife. A serene highness is, I suppose, pledged to remain serene under 
any provocation. Our serene highness watched the juggling feat of this 
old gentleman with perfect placidity, but he ate his own supper after 
another fashion. But why should I speak of old and ugly men, their feats 
and failings? Did I not see scores of young and beautiful creatures 
‘“‘doing likewise?” And does not Mr. Thackeray declare, at the same 
time as he recounts how his sense of duty as an English gentleman forced 
him to cut the man that ate peas with his knife at some table d’héte, 
how he saw the beautiful Hereditary Princess Amalia of Polytausend- 
Donnerwetter use the same weapon in lieu of a fork or spoon at the table 
of one of her royal relatives, with all the dexterity of an Indian juggler, 
without blushing ? 

Two years at L were very much like three years at K. . Some 
slight variations, perhaps, but on the whole no new impressions. We were 
a little grander at L ; we had a diplomatic circle,—exclusive, expen- 
sive, ponderous, awful, slow. Officers’ wives were not admitted within 
this magic ring unless they had some special plea to such admission, 
such as extraordinary birth, wealth, or personal attractions; though this 
latter would not have counted unless backed up by one or other of 
the foregoing qualifications. But beyond and without this pompous, 
expensive, exclusive, slow set to which I have alluded, all was as it had 
been at K. . 
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‘‘ Surely you are unjust,” says some candid, impartial friend. I think 
not. Women have not their proper place in Germany. They are treated 
as irresponsible beings; they are kept in a state of tutelage, that makes 
them helpless in emergency and troublesome at a crisis. They have no 
rational amusements. ‘They are not allowed to share their husbands’ and 
brothers’ pursuits. They are thrown back upon themselves or upon 
each other for society and conversation: they are not their husbands’ 
equals ; they do not stand by his side ‘‘to warn, to comfort, and com- 
mand,’’—such words would savour to a German wife of blasphemy. They 
are there to knit and spin, to sew buttons on his shirts and darn his 
stockings, to iron his collars and pocket-handkerchiefs, and cook his 
favourite dishes. They are there to drive the “slavey,” and do half of 
the ‘ slavey’s”’ legitimate work. They are there to peel the baked 
potatoes at supper, and take the scaly armour off the shrimps and 
prawns. And if they do these things assiduously have they not their 
reward? Are they not allowed to go to the theatre in the winter, and 
frequent the coffee-gardens in summer? May they not choose their own 
gowns (provided they are not too expensive), and have half-a-dozen bosom 
friends to envy them all these privileges? German girls ought to be 
companions for German men. They have advantages at school, such as 
we in England should accept in an ecstasy of gratitude. The same pro- 
fessors that lecture to their brothers and cousins within the university halls 
or college class-rooms come down from those greater altitudes to teach the 
young girls and children that we have seen passing to and fro through the 
streets to school. They are taught regularly, systematically, patiently, 
conscientiously. A German girl must be dull indeed who is not well-read. 
Everything is taught, and everything is taught well. Nothing is of itself; 
a building is not made of one brick, nor a ship of a block of wood; and 
there are a score of diverse influences working on the outer and inner 
systems of female education in Germany, of which I have neither time nor 
space to speak here. 
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Aurnover modern civilization is a fertile nursery of scoundrelism, it is 
by no means favourable to the culture of the elevated and picturesque 
qualities which scoundrels formerly had to affect. In an age when capital 
is plentiful and easily lured by the promise of great and speedy gains, the 
field of imposture is widened, and the impostor has chiefly to reach his 
dupes by vicarious means, to the comparative exclusion of the ancient 
methods of personal influence and intervention. Accordingly, some of our 
best swindlers have been mere empirics, who have found their account in 
meetings, puffs, dividends, and the rest of the recognized machinery for 
gulling an enlightened public. Except in the case of mere retail prac- 
titioners, even courage is now scarcely an essential of success. An era of 
toleration relieves spiritual necromancers from the awful penalties which 
once dogged the heels of the apostles of celestial enthusiasm and fraud ; 
while financial knaves, if detected and exposed, far from incurring the due 
punishment of robbery and cheating, are comforted with general sympathy, 
perhaps applause, elected to seats in the Imperial Parliament, and encou- 
raged to sin once more. 

The archeology of scoundrelisi reveals the existence of far other accom- 
plishments than these. As the rascal of the dark ages and the Renaissance 
could not live upon the many, he had to prey upon the few. To win 
power and fill his pockets, the contemporary of the basilisk and the 
cockatrice had to insinuate himself into the confidence of grandees, and, 
like Solomon’s spider, to take hold with his hands in kings’ palaces. It 
was not enough for an artist of this school to study the contents of the 
lexicon of imposture, and learn tricks of thaumaturgy. He must needs be 
an astronomer, a poisoner, an alchemist, an experienced and plausible 
courtier, a gay and travelled cavalier. Then, religious quackery being in 
those days a potent engine of deceit, his aggressive panoply would have 
been imperfect without as much theological varnish as might enable him, 
when occasion required, to propound a new heresy or affect the subtleties 
of mystic and scholastic lore. Besides, as the players at such games, lay 
or spiritual, were liable on detection to be roughly handled, perhaps to be 
thrown into a dungeon below the Tiber or the Seine, or privily poniarded 
in a corridor of the Escurial or the Louvre, scoundrelism could not be 
profitably professed without audacity, nerve, and self-command, and other 
refined attributes which might seem to belong less to imposture than to 
political and diplomatic skill, 
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Even cheats like Mesmer and Cagliostro exhibited a higher intelli- 
gence, and their deceptions were, both in results and apparatus, of a more 
pictorial cast than the knaveries of recent times. The scoundrelism of 
an earlier date is more romantic still, and some of its enigmas are amongst 
the most exciting curiosities of modern history. The adventurer who will 
concern us at present would fill a conspicuous place in the history specified 
by Lord Bacon as wanting for jugglers and mountebanks. This was not 
the century of Ambrose Paré or the Borgias. That paradise of jealous 
husbands and amorous matrons had departed. Acqua Tofana, deadly 
gloves, soap, and flowers, had gone almost out of fashion. But the Cavaliere 
Borri distilled sweet poison of his own “ for the age’s tooth.” In right 
of his former reputation and his undoubted talents he deserves far more 
honourable mention than Cagliostro, and is almost a rival of Simon Magus. 
His spiritual pretensions were, in fact, not altogether unlike those of the 
illustrious Gnostic, from whose book the modern Italian evidently borrowed 
an occasional leaf. We shall first sketch the life of the once famous Cava- 
liere, and then relate in detail the circumstances which have bound up his 
name with one of the most extraordinary chapters in the history of the 
house of Hapsburg. 

Francesco Giuseppe Borri was born at Milan in 1627. He came of an 
ancient family, and claimed descent from Burrhus, the governor of Nero. 
He studied at Rome, in the Jesuits’ seminary, where he was noted for his 
quickness, his memory, his love of turbulence and intrigue. Afterwards 
becoming attached to the Papal court, he devoted himself to the culti- 
vation of chemistry and medicine, tempering the monotony of such 
severe pursuits by the joys of licentious pastime. In 1654 his excesses 
brought him into collision with the officers of justice, to escape whose 
grasp he was obliged to fly for sanctuary to a church. Soon he 
attempted to efface by hypocrisy and imposture the consequences and 
remembrances of his vices. Abandoning the companions of his former 
carnal pleasures, he assumed a severe and devout mien, and performed 
his religious duties with punctuality and ostentation. Next, he pri- 
vately opened himself to a few inner friends. He was the depositary 
of the secrets and had been chosen as the instrument of the Most High. 
Lamenting the corruption of manners which polluted Rome and Europe, 
he comforted his sectaries with the assurance that God would soon esta- 
blish a reign of purity upon the earth. He himself was to be the unworthy 
agent of this glorious change. In the blessed time that was coming 
all the world would be one sheep-fold, of which the only shepherd would 
be the Pope. Whoever resisted this inevitable dispensation, would be 
destroyed by the shepherd. He, Borri, was predestined to be general 
in command of the carnal armies of the new spiritual fold. Military 
succour would not fail him, for he had been promised the aid of a 
competent force of angels, and could particularly rely on the Archangel 
Michael. Besides, he had other resources in reserve. He was on the eve 
of discovering the philosopher's stone, and by help of this magic implement 
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his coffers would never be empty. In the beginning of his spiritual 
life he had seen a vision and heard a voice. In the night watches it had 
been revealed to him that he should become a prophet, in sign whereof 
there appeared to him a palm, all encircled with a glory, as of Paradise. 
After that the Archangel Michael took post in his heart, and angels came 
in troops to teach him the secrets of heaven. 

But on the death of Pope Innocent X., his successor Alexander VII. 
revived the tribunals which inquired into the lives and doctrines of inno- 
vators and heretics, and seemed determined to purify the faith. Under 
these altered circumstances of church discipline, Borri despaired of being 
able to add to his proselytes, and retired to Milan. There he collected a 
congregation of devotees, who, having sworn secrecy to him, heard the 
secrets of his mission. He expounded to them how the Son of God had 
created beings in order to rival his Father, how the Virgin proceeded 
from the bosom of the Divine nature—how she was a goddess, conceived 
by inspiration (uninspirata jfilia), equal+in all things to the Son, and 
present in the sacrament of the eucharist—how in her the Holy Spirit 
was incarnate. The second and third persons of the Trinity were inferior 
to the Father. The fall of Lucifer was a punishment for his refusal to 
worship the Son and the Virgin. The rebel angels had been employed by 
God to create the elements and the beasts. The soul of beasts is an 
emanation from the substance of the bad angels, and therefore mortal. 
Borri likewise taught his disciples certain vows, as suggested by the Archangel 
Michael. They pledged themselves to poverty,—as a corollary to which 
every disciple had to deposit all his money in the hands of Borri himself. 
The sectaries also promised zeal for the propagation of the kingdom 
of God. The Most High was to reign in person by the aid of Borri, who 
had received from heaven a sword, on the hilt of which were stamped the 
seven intelligences. Even the Pope must be slain, if the mark of redemp- 
tion were not found on his forehead. In celestial revelations, God had 
granted to Borri a power like that which had been conferred on St. Paul: 
hence he was authorized to censure the successor of St. Peter. He admitted 
novices by the imposition of hands, praying the Trinity to receive them into 
the religion of the Evangelical Nationalists. He likewise called his disciples 
the Reasonable (Ragionevoli), and ordered his priests, in saying mass, to 
add to the canon the formula “ Uninspirata Figlia.” 

To such speculations Borri soon added a political element. He prepared 
to harangue the people of Milan on the abuses of their government, to 
excite them to insurrection, then to capture the city and the adjoining 
territories, whence, if opportunity offered, he might set forth on fresh 
schemes of conquest. But certain of the Ragionevoli were seized by the 
officers of the Inquisition, as well as some papers which Borti, on hearing 
of their mishap, had deposited for safety in a nunnery. Hereupon he 
fled from the city, when the Inquisition delivered judgment in his case, 
declared him contumacious, and condemned him to be burnt in effigy, 
together with his books. This sentence was carried out at Rome, in the 
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Campo di Fiore, on the 3rd of January, 1661. Meanwhile, Borri had 
retired to Strasburg, where he was well received, on account of his chemical 
knowledge and the persecution which he had sustained. The French 
resident in that city, one M. Frischman, published a Latin eulogy of the 
Milanese adventurer. This enlightened diplomatist says, among other 
things, that the powerful artist in question could reduce plants into ashes, 
and then, by means of a bain-marie, restore the ashes to their original 
living state. But Strasburg being too narrow a field for Borri’s genius, 
he proceeded in 1661 to Amsterdam. Here he set up as a physician, and 
was believed to have cured grave distempers, so that people of quality 
came from Paris in litters to seek his nostrums and advice. Sorbiere, 
the editor of Gassendi, the friend and correspondent of Alexander VII., 
Hobbes, Patin, and other distinguished persons, give some particulars of 
the behaviour and career of the Milanese Duleamara. The Cavaliere was 
a well-made, good-looking blade, who dressed in fine French clothes, lived 
in a handsome house, kept several footmen, and drove out in a grand 
equipage. He had some knowledge of chemistry, and, what chiefly served 
his turn, possessed recipes for making sham metals, pearls, diamonds, and 
other mock stones. In medicine he confined himself to a few simple specifics 
and cordial waters. By a judicious combination of skill and swagger, the 
Cavaliere won the confidence of the burgomaster and some of the wealthy 
citizens of Amsterdam. He called himself Excellency, and was on the 
point of contracting a splendid marriage. He lined his pockets with gold, 
and was credited with the possession of the philosopher’s stone and the 
universal medicine. It was even believed that he gave away handfuls of 
diamonds as presents. A traveller who saw the celebrated spagyric at the 
Hague, represents him as still adhering to his old spiritual tricks. The 
Cavaliere declared that no harm ever happened to him without his being 
forewarned by a star, which he could see when his eyes were shut. He 
also appears to have practised as an oculist on horses and men, and made 
skilful use of his knowledge of the fact that the lacrymal humours are re- 
established by the vis medicatrix natura. 

At length his reputation waned. Seeing this, he fled with a good store 
of jewels and cash to Hamburg, where he found Queen Christina of 
Denmark, who readily became his dupe and advanced him large sums of 
money to help his search for the philosopher’s stone. But, as he 
himself ingenuously observes, the person of that sovereign displeasing 
him, he departed to Copenhagen, where he acquired much influence over 
King Frederic II]. The favour which he enjoyed raised him up many 
enemies at court, and therefore on the king’s death he found it necessary 
to quit Denmark. 

He now projected a visit to Constantinople, and started for that city, 
favouring the Elector of Saxony with a call on the way. While travelling 
through Moravia an adventure befell him which will presently concern us in 
detail. The conspiracy of Frangipani and Nadasti had recently broken out 
in Hungary ; and the Governor of Goldingen, through which village Borri 
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passed, conceived that thé Cavaliere, whose arrival was reported to him, 
might be an adherent of the plot. Accordingly he invited Borri, 
under pretence of showing him a civility, to lodge at his castle; when, 
having secured his person and learned his name, he reported the affair to 
Vienna. The Governor's letter was received by the Kaiser during an 
audience which his Majesty was granting to the Papal Nuncio, who became 
incidentally acquainted with the circumstances of Borri’s detention. 
Immediately the Nuncio demanded that the Cavaliere should be detained 
as a heresiarch and handed over to him as a prisoner of the Holy See. 
The Kaiser agreed. Borri was brought to Vienna and given into the 
keeping of the Nuncio, by whom he was duly transmitted to Rome; 
the Pope’s promise having been previously pledged to the Kaiser that 
the Cavaliere should not be put to death. He was taken to Rome and 
thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition, sentenced to do public 
penance, and condemned to imprisonment for life. Some years afterwards 
the Duc d’Estrées, the French ambassador, lay dying of a disease for 
which his physicians could suggest no cure. Borri being called in, 
saved the life of the ambassador, who, in gratitude, obtained a mitigation 
of the doctor’s captivity. Borri was transferred from the dungeons of the 
Holy Office to the Castle of St. Angelo, where he was leniently treated, and 
lodged in a handsome apartment. He was even permiited to have a 
laboratory, where he constantly pursued the studies and experiments of 
his favourite art. In the Castle of St. Angelo Borri breathed his last, 
aged seventy-nine, in the year 1695. ‘There, after a lapse of more than 
a century, died, too, his successor and imitator, Cagliostro, whose im- 
postures, if they have acquired greater fame, undoubtedly belonged to a 
less intellectual and less lofty form of performance than those of the 
Cavaliere Borri. 

The literary remains of Borri include several curious works. The most 
famous and the most rare is a collection of letters addressed to several 
European princes. They treat of ‘‘the great work,” of the freezing of 
mercury, of divers secrets, of the cosmetic art, of metals, of the soul of 
beasts. In the last-named, Borri maintained, in opposition to the Peri- 
patetics, the Cartesian hypothesis, that brutes are mere machines. 
His arguments are full of scholastic subtleties, and among them is the 
definition whereby he proves the immortality of the soul, of which Molicre 
made so facetious an application—“ that which thinks in us is the thinking 
being ;”” that is to say, ‘‘ Why does man think ? Because he is endowed 
with the thinking faculty.” 

In more recent times, the research of an Austrian antiquary—though 
Baron Hormayr deserves a higher title than that—has made a highly 
interesting addition to Borri’s literary remains. From the Imperial 
archives at Vienna was exhumed an account, by Borri’s own hand, of his 
arrest at Goldingen, in Moravia, under the circumstances related above. 
To this recital the Cavaliere had appended a narrative of an attempt on the 
life of Kaiser Leopold I. by poisoned candles, of his interview with the 
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Kaiser and discovery of the horrid secret—of the means by which he 
successfully combated the nefarious design. 

‘*T must premise,” writes Borri, “ that I lay under suspicion of being 
connected with the Hungarian malcontents, because I was undertaking a 
journey to Constantinople by way of Moravia and Poland. On the 
10th April, I came to Goldingen on the frontiers of Silesia. The master of 
the hotel where I passed the night proposed to me to sup with a company 
which was about to be served. I agreed to this, and found that amongst 
the company was a certain count, the chief landed proprietor in Goldingen. 
The count spoke Italian and Latin with fluency, and seldom had I met with 
a more pleasant companion. He listened with particular pleasure to my 
descriptions of the journeys which I had made, and invited me to spend a 
few days with him at his castle. I accepted his invitation, and took care 
to explain to him who Iwas. On finding that I was a nobleman he 
redoubled his attentions. I suspected no harm, and enjoyed myself 
thoroughly in the society of the persons who frequented the castle, 
amongst whom was an officer in the Imperial service, a Milanese of the 
name of Scotti. As this gentleman was my fellow-countryman, his company 
was particularly agreeable to me. On the 23rd of April, I took break- 
fast as usual with my host, who told me with much cireumlocution and 
embarrassment that a commissioner had arrived from Vienna with orders 
to arrest me, and carry me to that capital on account of the suspicion 
under which I lay of being connected with the Hungarian malcontents. 
On my inquiring how it was that the Kaiser had been so speedily’ 
informed of my name and present residence, he suggested that the 
information had, perhaps, been given by some stranger who had 
journeyed from Goldingen to Vienna. At this moment appeared the 
commissioner, folloved by Scotti. The commissioner at once repeated 
to me the count’s statement, adding that Captain Scotti would accompany 
is to Vienna on account of his speaking my language. I made no objec- 
tion, thanked the count for his kind hospitality, and expressed to him my 
hope, that either in this world or the next he might be richly rewarded for 
the service he had done me. On the journey I was well treated. I asked 
Scotti how people could have taken into their heads that I was a partisan 
of the Hungarian malcontents, seeing that I knew absolutely nothing of 
them, their country, and their designs, and was going to Constantinople, 
not for political but for scientific ends. ‘ Dear friend,’ said Scotti, ‘ you 
must have powerful enemies among the higher clergy on account of this 
science of yours, and it seems that the Pope’s Nuncio at Vienna is one of 
them.’ ‘Now,’ said I, ‘I see the cause of my arrest as clearly as in a look- 
ing-glass,’ and dropped the subject. Amongst other things, Scotti observed 
that the Kaiser had been ill for several months, and that rumour said he 
had been poisoned. ‘But,’ objected I, ‘his doctors would at once have 
remarked the fact, and would have expelled the poison from his system. 
For my part I do not affect the profound knowledge of those gentlemen ; 
but I should certainly be able under such circumstances to deal with poison. 
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Good God! perhaps I am now sent for to cure my persecttor! Ah. 
what miserable creatures we men are! When it comes to a question of 
life and death your great Kaiser is in a far worse plight than his 
prisoner! However,’ said I to Scotti, ‘ you may inform the Kaiser that 
if he has actually been poisoned I undertake to cure him, and that I 
am incapable of taking revenge for the insult done me in putting me 
under arrest.’ 

“On the morning of the 28th of April we arrived in Vienna, and pro- 
ceeded to an hotel where a room was assigned me. I was still under 
arrest, and the soldier who guarded me and brought my meals knew me by 
no other name than ‘Herr Arrestant.’ On the same afternoon Scotti 
appeared, and told me that he had been received in audience by the 
Kaiser to present his report on my business, and that his Majesty intended 
to call me to his presence in order to consult me on the state of his 
health. My interview would probably take place at night, as the Kaiser 
did not wish the Nuncio, at whose complaint I had been arrested, to 
get scent of the matter, or that it should be spoken of in Vienna. Scotti 
confirmed what he had previously said about my powerful enemies, adding 
that the Emperor was sorry to see me accused of heresy, and to find him- 
self compelled to secure my person. ‘My dear Scotti,’ said I, ‘if my 
conscience had charged me with any such crime, neither you nor the 
Kaiser would ever have been able to apprehend me. My good conscience 
and my zeal for lightening the sufferings of humanity enable me to support 
my confinement with calm and indifference. For the Saviour’s example so 
fills my spirit, that I should count myself far happier than your Kaiser 
were I condemned to death on the cross by the high Catholic priests, who, 
in hatred and ignorance, leave their Jewish rivals far behind. Happy 
would be the hour in which I could hear the sentence! and what consola- 
tion for me to be reconciled to my Lord by dying on the cross !’ 

“« Tet me,’ said I to Scotti, ‘hang a little on this sweet thought. 
You, as a soldier, have no susceptibility for such flights. Your enthusiasm 
carries you no further than your horse’s back, whence you may cut men 
down for your country’s sake. Follow your vocation; you are paid for 
it. God alone, and no Kaiser, can reward me. The good which I do to 
mankind flows from my love of God. See, my young friend, this is what 
a heretic tells you, arid only because you are wanting in knowledge of 
men. Consider well, and judge not your fellpw-men and your friends by 
their words, but compare their professions with their deeds, so as to 
discover whether they act up to their professions. Let me assure you 
that the worst of men gather in princes’ courts. They think in one 
way, act in another, and speak in another, for without such elasticity of 
character they could seldom attain to high clerical or lay charges. And 
remember that God has not made man for this world but for another. 
This one is not ours, and for this reason it is all the same to me whether 
I am in Vienna, Constantinople, or Rome. I shall be persecuted where- 
ever I am, but on such persecution I smile, for I kow a higher Being, 
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a Being who suffers me to be persecuted because he loves me,—loves me, 
perhaps, better than you and your Kaiser.’ 

*‘ So agitated was Scotti that he fell upon my neck and wept, entreating 
permission to remain with me a while. I lay down and had slept well 
for some hours when Scotti awoke me. He said that a servant had come 
to conduct me to court; adding, that he himself was charged to follow, 
for the surveillance of my person. 

* At eight in the evening we came to the Imperial palace. Scotti 
retired, and the servant conducted me through the apartments to an 
ante-chamber, whence I was led by a chamberlain into the Kaiser’s sitting- 
room. As I entered he said in Italian, ‘His Majesty sits there.’ I 
approached with a profound obeisance, when the following dialogue and 
transactions ensued :— 

‘* Kaiser. Are you the Cavaliere Borri ? 

‘* Borrt. Humble servant, your Majesty. 

*‘ K. Tam sorry to see you a prisoner, but for the moment you are 
no longer so. 

** B, Unless I had been a prisoner I should not have had the good 
fortune to see your Majesty. 

‘“‘K. I have heard much good of your scientific knowledge, but I am 
told that in another respect you are a very dangerous man. 

‘¢ B, Your Majesty has doubtless heard all this, for persecution always 
follows praise, especially in courts. 

‘‘ K, How have you come to mix yourself up with-religion ? That is 
the affair of the clergy. 

‘‘ B, Religion is man’s greatest pleasure upon earth. How can we find 
comfort amidst all the pains and sorrows of life unless through religion ? 

‘“‘ XK. You are a Catholic ? 

“ B, I trust your Majesty will believe nothing else of me. 

‘«‘ K, I am told that you have several times changed your religion, and 
have even founded a new one. 

‘“‘ B, My enemies were driven to say this, else they had not been able 
to bring me here ; and your Majesty must know that my enemies are also 
your own. 

* K. What do you mean ? 

“ B. Merely that those who have brought me here know neither religion 
nor humanity: such people cannot possibly be your Majesty’s friends, for 
they are God’s foes. 

“Hore the chamberlain observed—‘ The inspiration is already in his 
brain !’ 

“ B, Will your Majesty allow me to inquire who this man is who 
speaks so presumptuously of inspiration ? 

“‘K, My chamberlain. But you need not trouble yourself about him ; 
he always will be putting in his capricious remarks. 

*«‘ B. Naturally, else he were no courtier. He is certainly not inspired 
by religion ; that I read in his eyes. Still less by truth; that I see by his 


a Milanese, if I mistake not ? 
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mouth. But why such observations? It is the destiny of princes to be 
always surrounded by such persons. 

«Kk, You seem to me, my good Cavaliere, to be sensitive. That does 
not answer in courts. If I were so myself, vexation would have brought 
me under ground long ago. 

‘‘B. When religion and truth are contemned indifference is the 
highest crime ; it is only in such a case that my sensitiveness is so 
extreme. Courtiers, especially, should never speak of religion at all. 
Religion knows them as little as they know religion. 

‘‘ K, Where, then, in your opinion, is religion’s true seat ? 

“ B. Where the cross and sorrows are, for there one may learn the 
greatness of the Saviour and his work; never in courts, where cross and 
misery are not treasured, but despised. ‘ 

‘““K. Do you then suppose that I, as Kaiser, when I behold the 
affliction of my people, do not feel the weight of God’s hand? Do you 
think that my bodily infirmities do not remind me of my human weakness, 
and are you ignorant that the thought of God’s judgment-seat agitates 
me, Kaiser, more than any other man? I would, therefore, have you 
believe that religion is not unknown in courts. 

‘‘«B. Your Majesty’s own personal convictions do not make your 
court the seat of religion. I have seen several courts where there 
were princes even so God-fearing as of a surety your Majesty is. But 
in spite of this, the good example of your Majesty and other rulers does 
not make that the courts are purified. Our Saviour set the noblest of all 
examples in the midst of the great nation of old, and yet he was con- 


demned to death for his religion, his truth, and his love of mankind. If 


religion had its seat in courts, the Saviour of the world would have 
appeared at a court instead of being born in poverty. Your Majesty will 
forgive my utterances, but I am accustomed to deliver my sentiments to 
princes as well as to common men. The Gospel commands us to speak 
and act in such cases without ceremony. 

‘‘ K. You are quite right. Your sentiments edify me, and I should wish 
to hear such langiiage from the mouths of all my subjects. But, according 
to report, your teaching does not agree with what you have now said. 
You maintain, so to speak, a quadruple trinity of the Divine Person 
through the intervention of his holy mother. 

“ B. It never entered into my thoughts to teach a quadruple Trinity. 
To hold that the mother of Christ-is a sort of divinity is, however, no 
heresy ; for by her high calling—that, namely, of being chosen to be the 
mother of the God-Man—she seems to have attained a supernatural eleva- 
tion. But this is merely an opinion which I hold—one which I never 
taught, and never can teach. Man’s reason is all insufficient to fathom the 
secrets of the Incarnation. Yet he should think on them, in order to 
convince himself of the godliness of this mystery. He may then, when 
he finds how deep it is, humble his reason to subjection. 

*“‘ K, Itis always very dangerous to concern oneself with incomprehen- 
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sible things. The individual man is responsible to his conscience so long 
as mere opinions are in point. But when these are put into circulation 
the sovereign and the clergy must take heed that civil society be not 
troubled, so that from erroneous notions false doctrines do not spring. 
This seems to be your position, and I trust that the impending investiga- 
tion of your case may be followed by no evil consequences to your person. 
As far as I have understood, you are an adept at chemical cures, and 
have, in fact, already expressed yourself in regard to the state of my 
health. I would rather hear your views on this matter than about 
theological affairs. Have you heard anything positive in respect of my 
condition ? 

*“ B, Nothing at all, beyond the idea that your Majesty has taken 
poison. 

‘‘ K, Should you suspect that from my appearance ? 

‘« B, A hidden complaint can seldom be discovered from the mere look 
of the patient. If your Majesty’s doctor would show me the statwn morbi 
and the prescriptions ordered, I might perhaps be able to say something 
more definite. 

‘«‘ K. It shall be done immediately. Call the court physician, and tell 
him to bring his prescriptions with him. 

“The Kaiser sat at a table in a green dressing-gown. His feet were 
partially wrapped up; on his head was a cap, which served as a kind 
of shade. His voice was very unequal—now strong, now weak; his 
features were rather sunken in. 

‘‘ B, Within the last few minutes, since your Majesty has spoken of 
your health, something has occurred to me. If your physician makes the 
same observation, the supposition of a poisoning would seem to be well- 
founded, and there need be no doubt that your highest person can be saved. 

‘‘Scarcely had I said this when the chamberlain allowed himself 
another observation on the subject of inspiration. 

‘‘T soon silenced him by saying,— 

‘<¢ Your profession is of necessity inspired by ignorance, and you are 
lucky enough to be able to retrieve with your hands and feet that which is 
wanting in your head.’ 

‘* On this the Kaiser seemed rather disposed to laugh. 

‘* K, What makes you suppose this? Do you really notice anything 
about my body ? 

‘‘B. No. My observation does not refer at all to your Majesty’s 
person; but the air of your apartment is so poisonous that when your 
physician comes your Majesty must be moved elsewhere. 

‘The chamberlain began to laugh like a fool. His hilarity displeased 
the Kaiser, who punished him with a glance of contempt. 

‘* K, And how have you found this out? for I perceive nothing. 

‘*‘ B, Your Majesty is so accustomed to the poisoned fume that you no 
longer notice it. 

“ K, And whence should this fume come ? 
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“‘ B. From your wax-candles. Look, your Majesty. Do you not see 
that they burn red ? 

“‘K,. The flame is very livid, but I do not see anything unusual 
about it. 

‘‘ B. Does not your Majesty perceive that fine white vapour rising up, 
which never happens with ordinary candles ? 

‘“ K. The fact is that my eyes are so weak that I do not see it. Do 
you see it ?— [addressing himself to the chamberlain.] 

** Chamberlain. Yes, your Majesty, I see the vapour clearly enough now 
that this stranger draws my attention to it. 

“ B. Thank God! His eyes are good enough after all, even if his brain 
is not inspired. 

‘* At this moment the court physician arrived. 

“kK. You have come in the nick of time. I have a travelling doctor 
with me who has made the astounding discovery that the air of my room 
is poisoned. What do you say to that ? 

“* Physician. I cannot pretend to contradict this gentleman without 
having heard his proofs. 

‘‘ K, Have you got your prescriptions with you ? 

‘‘ B. There they are, your Majesty, beginning from the commencement 
of your indisposition, which has now lasted for twenty-seven days. 

‘‘ K, Give them to this gentleman to read. 

‘‘T read the prescriptions through one after another, and they seemed 
to be very carefully and intelligently conceived. 

‘‘ B, The Herr Physician concludes that the humours are corrupted, 
and seeks a cure only by gentle remedies, as the bodily weakness seems to 
preclude the employment of stimulating agents. 

‘¢ Physician. Your Majesty will remember that this is the very language 
which I have used for ten days. However, I have lately begun to enter- 
tain doubts, for the symptoms which I expected have not appeared. My 
colleague will bear witness that I have imparted to him my anxiety lest 
some other malady should be present, on account of the constant cold 
sweats which have been setting in. This was why I wanted to induce 
your Majesty to consent to a medical consultation. 

‘‘ B. You may spare this step if you will kindly grant your attention to 
my discovery. Your Majesty will permit me to remove these wax-candles 
from your person and place them on this table. Do you see, Herr 
Physician, that lively red fire in the flame ? Do you mark the fine white 
vapour that rises so rapidly; and, above all, the extensive deposit upon 
the ceiling of this lofty chamber ? 

“* Physician. All this I see and remark. But I beg you to give me 
some further explanation respecting the poisoning qualities of the fume ; 
for clear to me the matter is not. 

“ B, I wish first to know whether her Majesty the Empress also burns 
candles of this sort. 

“ K, Go and fetch the Empfess’s wax-lights. 
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« The chamberlain went out, and returned after a few minutes bringing 
them burning. 

‘«« B. Does not your Majesty find that these candles have a much softer, 
quieter flame, and that they have none of that vapour or squirting ? 

‘‘ K. Now I see the remarkable difference myself. 

‘«‘ B, With your Majesty’s leave I will now prove that your candles 
emit a delicate poison. 

‘‘ K, Let it be done at once. 

‘‘T began to scrape the wax from the wick of one of the candles with a 
knife, and silently showed the result to the physician, who went to the 
Kaiser and said,—‘ Will your Majesty order the whole stock of wax-lights 
to be brought here at once.’ 

‘‘ K, The chamberlain will have all the candles brought in. 

‘‘ They were kept in a cupboard in an ante-chamber, and thirty pounds’ 
weight of them was brought. Curiously enough they were marked at top 
and bottom with a little gilt wreath, probably to distinguish them from other 
candles. The Kaiser now ordered that none but the physician, the 
chamberlain, and myself should remain present, as two other people 
had taken the liberty of coming in. Continuing our examination of the 
candles, the physician and I found that the arsenic had been liquefied, 
that the wicks had been dipped into the solution, then dried, after which 
the wax had been poured over them. 

‘‘ K, Do you consider that there is positively poison. 

“ P, and B. As surely as we are standing before your Majesty. 

‘I now called for a little dog and a piece of meat, that we might con- 
vince ourselves of the effect of the poison. Meanwhile arrangements were 
made for removing his Majesty from the chamber. 

** K. Who attends to the delivery of these lights, and how long is it 
since I have used this sort ? 

‘The chamberlain went out, and immediately returned with the name 
of the person by whose orders they had been bought at Candlemas and 
since burned. 

** K, Order him to be arrested directly ; and, meanwhile, not a word 
of these proceedings must transpire. 

“ B. We will now give the dog a piece of meat, with some bits of wick 
in it, and then I will consult with the physicians as to what your Majesty 
must take, so that you may commence the cure at once. It is essentially 
necessary that your Majesty should exchange this room for a more roomy 
apartment, in which you may take proper exercise. The room must have 
two beds in it, so that the bed which you quit at midnight may at once be 
carried away, and a fresh one be ready for you after every sweat. 

“We left the room, ordered the candles to be kept, and plenty of 
water to be given to the dog, giving instructions that we should be called 
if he appeared to get unquiet. My talk with the physician lasted about a 
quarter of an hour. I explained to him what my medicine was, whereat 
he expressed full approval. We went to the court apothecary’s shop, 
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prepared in private the Kaiser’s medicine, and began to analyse the substance 
with which the wicks were impregnated, when the presence of arsenic was 
palpably declared. The result was far more considerable than we had 
anticipated. After the lapse of an hour we returned to the Kaiser, and 
learned that the dog was rushing up and down his room from pain, and 
was beginning to howl piteously. We looked at him, and locked the 
room. 

‘‘ K, Are you now agreed about my condition ? 

‘‘ B, Perfectly ; and the medicine which your Majesty has to take 
is ready. 

‘«‘ K. You feel positive, then, that this poison has caused my illness ? 

‘¢ B. Unquestionably. 

‘ K. Do you expect to save me ? 

‘‘On this I approached nearer to the Kaiser, in order to observe the 
colour of his face, his eyes, and lips. When the physician had done the 
same, we gave our opinion that this was the critical time, but that, with 
God’s help, we hoped to effect his recovery. 

‘¢ K, Will the cure take a long time ? 

‘¢ B, That depends on the operation of the first two doses of the 
remedy. This much we can promise your Majesty, that after four or five 
days the painful symptoms will diminish. 

‘KX. How will you effect this? By purging ? 

‘* B. God forbid. Entirely by sweating, for the limbs are more affected 
than the body. 

‘« K, Will you give me the medicine now ? 

“‘ B. Yes, your Majesty. We have made it up together. 

‘The physician gave it to the Kaiser, who, although the quantity was 
the eighth part of a Mass, drank the whole at a draught. 

‘* K. What am I to do next ? 

** B, Your Majesty must now walk up and down the room until you 
remark symptoms of perspiration, upon which you will immediately lie 
down. When your Majesty feels somewhat uncomfortable, you will take 
as much as you please of a decoction prepared for the purpose, and the 
indisposition will pass off. After that you will continue your exercise. 
Your Majesty will remain in bed while you sweat, until the heat begins to 
diminish, when you must get into the second bed, which will be ready to 
receive you. Thereupon you will sleep easily enough, by reason of your 
fatigue. 

‘* K, Do you consider this is a critical night for me ? 

‘‘B. By no means. Nevertheless we will not leave until your Majesty 
sleeps. 

*‘K, That isasI wish. You had better now have something to eat 
and drink while I see the Empress. So soon as I feel unwell I will have 
you called. 

“* B. Very well. Only we pray your Majesty to feel no anxiety. Ti 
is a good sign that your Majesty showed no antipathy to the medicine. 


’ 
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‘We retired, and I went with the physician downstairs to a room 
where I found my good Scotti asleep. We three dined together, and 
Scotti told me that the Kaiser had ordered a chamber to be prepared for 
me in the palace, and that he was to keep me company, whereby, in 
respect of my position, I felt reassured. At table we spoke of what had 
occurred on my journey. The physician, who in all he said and did 
exhibited the signs of an honest man, remarked as follows: ‘I regret your 
fate the more, as I hail in you the saviour of my sovereign. Only be 
steadfast, and in spite of your many powerful enemies we will compass 
your escape. For the very saving the Emperor will swell the number of 
your foes. Whoever is the object of the clergy’s hate must be counted as 
lost. It seems as if the power of hell were working with them, for no 
good spirit pushes revenge to a man’s destruction.’ 

‘Thanking him for his sentiments, I merely said that no sort of 
persecution could break my courage, that I comforted myself with the 
sufferings of my Lord, to whom I would joyfully sacrifice my life as an 
atonement. 

‘* After the lapse of a good hour, we heard that the Kaiser had already 
gone to bed, and the physician went up to observe the symptoms. After 
another hour had passed, I also went to the Kaiser. It was about one in 
the night when the heat began to decrease. Soon the Kaiser got up, put 
on a clean shirt, and betook himself to the second bed. The shirt which 
he put off was, thrown into a vessel of clean water, and taken to my room, 
that I might next day study the operation of the medicine by examining 
the water. The Kaiser slept, and we retired, ordering that we should be 
called when he woke. Coming to the room where the dog was, we found 
him rolled up like a ball and quite dead. We had him taken away, with 
strict injunctions that nothing should be said of the matter. The Kaiser 
made no allusion to the dog either to us or to any of his people. At 
six A.M. of the 29th we went into his room. 

“ K, Thank God I am still alive. 

‘¢ B, We have never doubted of that. 

“KX, Feel my pulse, doctor! I find my chest relieved in comparison 
with other days. 

«¢ B. The sweating has done that. 

“¢ i, After my former troubled night I was much weaker than I am 
to-day, and I had unpleasant dreams. Last night I do not think that I 
dreamed at all. May I get up to-day ? 

* B, About noon. But your Majesty must now rest, and keep a 
strict diet, 

‘* K,. How ? 

‘¢ B. Take no meat or wine. 

‘¢ K. Will that last long ? 

‘* B, Until we give the word. 

** K, May I have breakfast ? 

« B, Whatever your Majesty fancies. 
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«¢‘ K. Bring me some chocolate ; I suppose I may have milk ? 

‘«‘ B. Certainly, and as much milk as possible, so as to thin the 
blood. 

“« K. Do you think it is so thick ? 

‘«* B, Your dreams show that. 

‘“« K, Must I take my exercise to-day ? 

‘«« B. As much as ever you can ; but not in the open air. 

‘«‘ K. You will see me at intervals during the day ? 

‘¢ B, After your Majesty should lie down, so as to gather strength for 
the evening. . 

‘‘ K, Do you mean to work me sharper to-night ? 

‘* B. No, but earlier ; so that your Majesty may have plenty of sleep. 
To-day the medicine is to be taken at six, so that by eight the whole thing 
will be over. Your sleep will be much easier to-night. 

‘‘ K, You two seem to have conspired against me. 

‘¢ B. In order to cure you as quickly as possible. By chemistry you 
have been injured, and by chemistry, with God’s help, you must be 
cured. 

‘‘ K, God's help is the best physic ; but chemists are wonderful hands 
for doing things through God, so as to win people’s confidence for their art. 

“ B, Both have their useful end. 

‘* K. I am glad you find me better. 

‘** B. Much better than yesterday evening. Your Majesty’s voice is 
rather more equal to-day. 

‘‘ K. I think so too. Yesterday, you see, I was full of anxiety for 
my fate. 

‘‘ B. Man must trust God with his fate. We are often suddenly 
cured by Him. 

“When the Kaiser had taken his breakfast we withdrew. About six 
in the evening we went again to his Majesty, who, on our entry, said,— 

‘‘ K, I find my respiration much easier in this room. 

‘* B. It would be a bad business if your Majesty did not make that 
observation. 

“ K, What is this which I hear you have been doing with my bed- 
room? Have you been giving it medicine too ? 

“ B. We have taken the precaution of removing the deposit from the 
ceiling, which the candles had thrown there. Your Majesty can occupy 
the room again in a few days. 

‘“‘ K, It is quite unnecessary. I shall be quite comfortable here till I 
go into my summer lodgment. What are you doing with that deposit ? 

‘‘ B. The same thing which we do with your Majesty’s shirt. We 
want to see about how much better the next night will be than the last. 

‘« K, Give me the medicine. 

‘‘ The physician gave it to the Kaiser, who remarked,— 

‘“‘ K, The physic has a horrid taste ; there must be some aueer stuff 
in it. 
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“* B, But nothing so horrid as what it expels from your person in the 
sweat. 

‘“‘ K, Are your expectations in that respect realized ? 

‘“* B. Yes, thank God; more than realized. The first delivery of 
poison permits us to hope for the best. The wax has been removed from 
the wicks of all the candles except two, which we have reserved in order 
to have the corpus delicti ; the whole weight of the candles is 28 Ibs., the 
saturated wicks 84 lbs., and the quantity of poison held in them about 
27 Ibs. 

‘“‘ K, That might have despatched me ad patres within a few months. 

‘‘B. Perhaps sooner. As the poison had already begun to fix itself 
with more potency, it would have soon become more active and attacked 
the blood. The recovery would then have been difficult, just as now the 
symptoms show that its progress will be easy. 

‘“‘ K. How is it that during my illness I have had a greater wish for 
wine than I ever had before in my life ? 

‘‘ B, The deposit of poison attacks the wine acid, and so becomes more 
irritating and more deadly. Your Majesty will lose the desire for wine in 
proportion as the poisoning matter is expelled. 

‘‘ K, I must then merely do to-day what I did yesterday ? 

‘‘ B, Precisely the same. Our presence will be necessary until the sweat 
is over, so that we may observe the alteration that occurs. 

‘«‘ K, And perhaps to repeat the operation with my shirt ? 

‘« B. That, too, must by no means be forgotten. 

‘‘ When the sweat was over the Kaiser fell asleep in a quarter of an hour, 
woke again at three, and afterwards enjoyed unbroken sleep up to seven 
in the morning. 

‘‘From the 80th April to the 12th May this process was repeated with 
like results. From the 13th to the 27th May the sweats diminished day 
by day, and the expelled poison became almost too small to be observed. 
I agreed, therefore, with the physician to change the medicine, and to order 
the Kaiser tonic remedies, besides six or eight baths. On the 19th May 
he began to go out daily. His appetite increased, the wish for wine 
diminished, and his convalescence seemed to be complete. He did not see 
me so often as before because my presence was already known amongst the 
people and the nobility, and my position required that I should keep myself 
somewhat concealed. 

‘‘ On the 14th June, in the evening, I was summoned to the Kaiser to 
take leave, and was ushered alone into his presence. 

«« K, My good Borri, I recognize in you, after God, the preserver of 
my life. It grieves me exceedingly that I cannot follow the impulses of 
my heart so as to discharge my debt to you. But your position is so com- 
plicated that if I meddle in the matter I shall only make things worse. 
You have involved yourself so deeply in spiritual questions that the Pope 
will appoint a commission to examine you as to your errors of religion, and 
I cannot restrain the Church’s authority in this province. I see that your 
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situation is very critical, but you yourself can mitigate it. Your conscience 
must be your judge. Does conscience tell you that you are in fault, you 
will have no difficulty in making suitable acknowledgment and retractation. 
What I, as sovereign, can effect for you, is already done. The Pope’s 
Nuncio has given me a written warranty that should you be found guilty, 
not the slightest injury shall be done to your person. My Minister at 
Rome will declare this to you in presence of the Papal commission. My 
envoys will take care for your maintenance, and you will receive for your 
life a yearly pension of 200 ducats from me and my heirs. Be all this 
a proof that I acknowledge what you have done for me. Hereafter, you 
will always find in the King of Spain, as well as myself, a true father. I 
pray that God may have you in his special keeping. That is my wish. 
Fare you well ! 

‘¢T wished to kiss the hem of the Kaiser’s coat. But he gave me his 
hand, and, with tears in his eyes, said, ‘I hope you will soon be worthy 
of this favour.’ The agitation was so great on both sides that I left the 
room without being able to say a word more. Next evening I was carried 
from Vienna, on my way to Italy, with the same escort as before.” 

Thus concludes the Cavaliere Borri’s narrative, of which the above is 
a freely translated, sometimes condensed, version. The arch-spagyric was 
evidently not without a spice of descriptive and dramatic power. The 
circumstances of his arrest, the intervention of the Pope’s Nuncio, the 
Kaiser’s partial interference on the prisoner’s behalf, the final journey to 
Italy—these facts are described in a fashion which agrees well enough 
with what is known of Borri’s history from other sources. ‘Then the Borri 
of the dialogue is completely the Borri of Milan and of Amsterdam, the 
mixture of mystic, medical, and courtly skill, the cross breed between 
Tartuffe and Diaforius, who gulled burgomasters, sovereigns, and diploma- 
tists. The necromancer himself fills the front of the picture with his 
sleek and stately proceedings, his sainted and scientific palaver, his sar- 
casms against chamberlains, his gall against priests. But the background 
is likewise sketched with suggestive if not accurate hand. The dingy 
Burg, its long passages, the mysterious and musty old Kaiser—half bigotry 
and half toleration—the minor personages of the drama—then the final 
outburst of Hapsburg generosity—all this is painted with a certain tone of 
truth, and not without attention to the probabilities of local colour and 
keeping. Hence many Austrian authors have accepted the Cavaliere’s 
narrative without suspicion, and have indulged in speculation as to the 
probable authors of the intended crime. The Jesuits were the guilty 
parties ; or perhaps the Hungarian malcontents; or Louis XIV. may 
have instigated the attempt. These and other opinions variously prevailed 
until the Hungarian historian of Austria (the only one who deserves the 
name), Count John Mailath, ventured about twenty years ago to call the 
whole affair in question. Doubts arose in his mind as to Borri’s veracity, 
and he succeeded in raising scientific presumptions against the medical and 
chemical elements of the whole story. ° 
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In regard to the first point, it appears that sweating is a symptom of 
poisoning by arsenic, but by no means a condition of cure. Recovery 
would imply a crisis, although nothing of the sort is described by Borri, 
who seems to have been ignorant of the real process which ensues in cases 
of poisoning by arsenic. In regard to the second point, Count Mailath con- 
sulted an eminent chemist, Professor Sangaletti of the University of Pesth, 
who, in order to satisfy the historian and himself, specially constructed wax- 
candles of the sort described by Borri. The Hungarian professor reported 
what follows. Candles with wicks dipped in a concentrated aqueous 
solution of arsenic burn with a flame which can hardly be distinguished, 
by its colour, from that of ordinary candles; their smoke is scarcely 
visible, and when burning they emit no particular smell ; but when first 
lighted, and still more, when blown out, they give forth the well-known 
garlic-like odour characteristic of cacodyl. If the wick be covered with 
the powdered metal, the candles will burn with a bluish white flame, but 
Borri’s red tinge cannot be obtained. When such candles are lighted, they 
send up a white vapour, but the metallic powder clogs the wicks and hinders 
the capillary circulation, so that, as the liquid wax cannot mount in the 
cotton, the candles are quickly extinguished. According to Borri’s state- 
ment, each wax-light held fifty-eight grains of arsenic, and under such 
circumstances the poisoned candles could not burn. In view of these 
facts, the Hungarian professor declared that grave suspicions must attach 
to the whole case, although he did not go the length of saying that 
the chemical evidence obtained furnished a positive and scientific refuta- 
tion of Borri’s narrative. 

But Count Mailath was not satisfied. Determined to be Borri’s 
Ithuriel, he proceeded to seek in the Imperial archives for evidence as 
to Kaiser Leopold’s health and movements during the period to which 
Borri’s narrative ascribes his Majesty’s malady and cure. He discoveretl 
that at the period in question the Kaiser was in constant and intimate 
correspondence by letter with his envoy to the Court of Spain, Count 
Potting. The Kaiser used to write to that official with his own hand every 
fortnight, communicating to him the minutest domestic particulars, espe- 
cially such as concerned the health of the Imperial family. Of the letters 
(all autograph) to Count Potting one of the official archivists made a series 
of copies, from which a few extracts belonging to the year 1670 will 
show the chronological impossibility attached to Borri’s story. The 
Kaiser writes as follows :— 

‘¢ Vienna, March 26.—We are all well.” 

“Vienna, April 9.—De reliquo omnes bene valemus.” 

“ Laxenburg, April 23.—All well, including our daughter.” 

‘‘ Laxenburg, May 8.—This moment has arrived news from Rome 
that Altieri was made Pope on the 29th April, cum nomine Clem. X. 
He is a good subjectum, although octogenarius and so little to be relied 
on. Zandem a Pope is better than no Pope. All well. More details 
next time, as I am starting for Maria Zell, where I stop twelve days.” 
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‘‘ Monastery of Heiligenkreuz, May 22.—Thank God we are well, and 
have got all right through our Zell journey.” 
«Vienna, June 4.—We are all well.” 


Now according to the Kaiser’s own chronology he was in good health 
up to the middle of June, 1670. 

On the 23rd of April he was at the Castle of Laxenburg, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna. 

In the middle of May he went to Maria Zell in Styria. 

On the 22nd of that month he was at Heiligenkreuz, and returned to 
Vienna in the beginning of June after an absence of about six weeks. 

During this period he states himself to have been in excellent health. 


Borri's story runs thus :— 

He came to Vienna on the 28th April and saw the Kaiser the same day. 

Between the 30th April and the 12th May the recovery took its course, 
and on the 19th the Kaiser went out for the first time. 

By the 27th of May the cure was apparently complete. 


On a comparison of these schemes the falsity of Borri’s narrative seems 
clear as noon. Professor Rawlinson of Oxford, who has swept away the 
discrepancies of Ctesias and Berosus, and harmonized the contradictions 
of unknown cuneiform history, might, indeed, make the Cavaliere’s lies 
tally with scientific and chronological truth. Failing the intervention 
of some such competent hand, the great Swabian mystery of Borri must 
be dismissed from the authentic annals of the House of Hapsburg. 














